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4 GENERAL FRANCHET D’ESPEREY | 








The French commander of the Army of Serbs, Greeks, French, Italians, and 
* British in the recent successful operations against the Balkan forces of the 
Central Powers, which resulted in the complete surrender of Bulgaria 
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THE MARCH 


ERHAPS never before has the world 
witnessed such a dramatic transfor- 
mation as that which has taken place 
in the last few weeks. In early July, 
Europe and America were living upon 

one hope. We were all praying that the armies 
of Britain, France, and Italy could hold back 
the invading Germanic hordes until the United 
States could gather the armies that would 
ultimately bring victory. That the allied 
forces could win with these reinforcements 
everybody believed; but it was a serious question 
.whether Foch could keep back the Hun until 
next spring, when it was expected that America 
would have a large and decisive army in the 
field. The atmosphere of Germany was as ex- 
ultant as the atmosphere of the allied countries 
was depressed. The Kasier was loudly talking 
of the “Shining German sword,” and of ‘the 
greatest hour in German history,’’ while Ger- 
man diplomats were preparing to redraw the map 
of the world on the basis of a “dictated peace.” 
Yet, a three month’s active military campaign 
has entirely changed the situation. The Hinden- 
burg line has crumbled; in a few hours the aries 
of the Entente capture places that had success- 
fully resisted their attacks for four years. 
Meanwhile, the whole Teutonic Alliance is 
similarly going to pieces. Bulgaria has abjectly 
surrendered to the Allies, not only her army, 
but virtually the whole nation itself. The 
Ottoman Empire is passing through the slow 
agony of dissolution. Austria-Hungary, which 
boasts that it is the proudest monarchy of 
Europe, is down on her knees for terms of peace. 
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OF EVENTS 


Germany herself is making a pretensé of re- 
forming her constitution on democratic lines, 
in the hope that these few changes will render 
it possible for her to negotiate a more favorable 
peace with the Entente. The defeat of Bulgaria 
itself indicates that the Teutonic Powers have 
lost the war, and that for the Allies the problem 
now is one merely of finishing the triumph in 
the most expeditious and complete way. 

Yet this sudden reversal of the scene in itself 
contains one great danger. Defeated as the 
Central Powers unquestionably are, that fact 
does not mean that the war has ended. It 
does not mean that we have not yet ahead of 
us many months of weary and hard fighting, 
with their temporary reverses and disappoint- 
ments, and even possibly their moments of 
doubt. Germany may retreat even to the 
German frontier, but Germany fighting in her 
own country will still be a formidable foe. 
She has still a large army, large resources, 
and a population that will defend her own 
soil with an almost unexampled tenacity. 
We must remember that, for Germany, as for 
Bulgaria, for Turkey, and for Austria, there is 
only one kind of peace—unconditional sur- 
render. Our armies must go to the frontier, 
to the Rhine, and to Berlin, if that is necessary, 
to bring this enemy of mankind to utter defeat. 
The events of the past few weeks should give 
us courage and confidence in the future, but 
their main usefulness should be as an inspira- 
tion to more energetic efforts and a steeling 
of the national will into a rigid determination 
not to end this thing until we are through. 
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Whose destruction of the Turkish armies in Palestine is’ one of the great 
triumphs of this war. General Allenby was born in 1861. He began army 
service in the Inniskilling Dragoons and served in Zululand and South 
Africa. In 1914, he commanded a cavalry division and fought through the 
Retreat from Mons, the battles of the Marne, the Aisne, Ypres, and practic- 
ally all the fighting on the Western Front before June, 1917, when he was 
transferred to command the British forces in Egypt. Like Haig, Allenby 
comes from the cavalry, and it was by skilful use of cavalry that he trapped 
the Turks commanded by the German General, Liman von Sanders 
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MR. JOHN W. DAVIS | 








Our new Ambassador to Great Britain. Mr. Davis is a West Virginian 
who has served in the House of Representatives, and for the last five years as 
Solicitor General in the Department of Justice 
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Mr. Kei Hara, the leader of the Seiyukai Party in the Imperial Diet, 
which believes in the party system of government for Japan as opposed to 
ministries chosen by the Elder Statesmen without regard to parliamentary 
majorities 
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I; HSU-SHIH-CHANG 
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The new president of China, whose programme for settling the civil strife 
in China includes consolidation of the present opposing factions by pacific 
means, a permanent constitution on a truly republican basis, reduction in 
military expenditures and reorganization of the army, promotion of the 
economic welfare of the people, and development of Chinese trade through 
the codperation of America, England, and Japan 
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From a painting by Lazlo 


The retiring American Ambassador at London, who recently resigned on 
account of ill health, after five years of service 









A Welcome Return 


N JUNE, 1913, the WorLD’s Work printed in 

| this editorial department the statement that 

its Editor, Mr. Walter H. Page, had with- 

drawn from all connection with the Wor Lp’s 

Work, to undertake the task of representing his 
country at the Court of St. James’s. 

Now, after more than five years of as strenu- 
ous service as any ambassador has ever been 
called upon to perform, Mr. Page has suffered a 
nervous breakdown and has asked to be relieved 
by his Government. When these lines were writ- 
ten, he was on the way back to his home. 

Mr. Page will need a long rest, but hisassociates 
who have carried on the magazine during his 
absence abroad hope that in good time his 
editorial pen may again be a valued feature of 
these pages. 

We are sure that the readers of the WorLD’s 
Work join with us in wishing him a quick return 
to health and an active part in making this 
magazine more worthy to do its best in these 
days of war. The London Times, in speaking of 
Mr. Page’s retirement, says that in going he 
“leaves nothing but kindness and affection in 
the hearts of his hosts,” and we, his country- 
men, shall be no less glad to welcome him home 
after his long absence in which he has served 
with all his strength and power. 


A Temporary Absence 


R. ARTHUR W. PAGE, editor of the 

M World’s Work during his father’s ab- 

sence from 1913 until recent months, has 

entered the service of his country abroad and has 

temporarily, beginning with this number, severed 

all his connection with the magazine and its 
editorial policy. 


The United States upon a War Basis 


OW that the new conscription law has gone 
into effect, the United States at last feels 
itself definitely upon a war basis. We 

now have one great, overwhelming, national in- 
dustry, and that is war. The political campaign 
which is now in progress illustrates this as well 
as every other manifestation of our national life. 
All minor political issues are lost in our na- 
tional contemplation of war. The only point 
about which Republicans and Democrats are 
quarreling is as to which party is the more en- 
thusiastically devoted to this absorbing national 
enterprise. No candidate dares to oppose the war 
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itself; the only point involved concerns which 
political party is the more competent to conduct 
it. The most telling account one candidate can 
bring against his opponent is proof that he is now 
or at some time has been lukewarm in supporting 
the Allied cause. Certain Senatorial figures who 
have disappeared from the scene, such as Varda- 
man of Mississippi and Hardwick of Georgia, 
almost solely because their record in supporting 
President Wilson’s policies was found unsatis- 
factory, show that the American people are 
not disposed to stand any quibbling on this 
issue. , 

True to the traditions of a democratic state, 
America has been slow to action, but now that 
she has once taken her stride, she is piling achieve- 
ment upon achievement. With nearly two mil- 
lion men in France, with practically five million 
assured by the first of next July, with a war 
budget of more than $25,000,000,000 for this 
year, we are rapidly repelling the conviction that 
the democratic system is necessarily inefficient. 
The figures recently published by our War De- 
partment are fairly staggering. It tells us that 
we are now turning out rifles at the rate of more 
than 3,000,000 a year—a rate that is constantly 
increasing—machine guns at the rate of more than 
400,000 a year, and shells, shrapnel, and small arms 
ammunition in corresponding quantities. It is 
only when we compare this production with that 
of a year ago that the figures are impressive. 
Thus a year ago we were making 855 machine 
guns a month—now we are making 35,500 in 
the same period. We are turning out 264,000 
rifles a month now compared with 13,000 in 
1917. 

With practically all our leading colleges trans- 
formed into Army posts, with every man from 18 
to 45 registered for military service, with most of 
our industrial plants transformed into manufac- 
tories of war materials, with clubs, warehouses, and 
miscellaneous buildings taken every day for hos- 
pitals, with all agencies of transportation become 
avenues of traffic leading directly to the front in 
France, with almost every day bringing word of 
some new and inspiring victory, with the whole 
world, which only two years ago was covertly 
sneering at the United States for evading its 
obligations as a free people, now hailing this 
country as the nation that has turned the bal- 
ance to the side of victory—with all these things 
we can say that at last America has found her- 
self, that we are really at war. The finest aspect 
of it all is that we have found the means of self- 
expression, of giving scope to the best things. 
in the national character, of showing that de- 
mocracy, far from being the powerless, inarticulate, 
aimless, flabby thing that its enemies have 
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charged, really has the power of exerting itself, 
and of making all its fine pretentions real govern- 
ing forces in the world. Three or four years ago 
many Americans found that their country was too 
big, too extended, too filled with discordant ele- 
ments, but now we have found that we can focus 
our energies—can concentrate on a great end 
and put all our will-power into achieving a mighty 
purpose. It took the greatest tragedy in history 
to produce the finest thing in history—an ener- 
getic, determined, efficient, idealistic democracy 
—a phenomenon that has come to life in England, 
France, and Italy as well as in the United States; 
and history will probably decide that it was 
worth the price. 


The Wilson-Balfour Basis of Peace 


N HIS speech opening the Fourth Liberty 
| Loan, the President has once more framed 
in general terms the causes and the purposes 
of the war. It is no longer a war of statesmen; 
it is a war of peoples. Whatever may have been 
the issues with which the war began—and various 
minds interpret them in various ways—the issues 
now clearly stand upon the surface. We are 
fighting for a reorganization of the world upon the 
basis of justice and fair dealing. We are fighting 
against the medieval and dynastic idea that 
might is the only force that regulates the activities 
of nations. For the principles of Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane and William of Hohenzollern, 
we propose to establish the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. No nation is to 
conquer and destroy another nation simply 
because it has the power to do so. In the Stone 
Age, the physically strong individual lorded it over 
the weak simply by virtue of his strength; he 
could steal his property, his wife, his daughters, 
anything that to him seemed desirable; the recog- 
nition that the weak have rights and that it is 
the duty of the strong to protect them in these 
rights, is practically what we mean by civiliza- 
tion. And Mr. Wilson now insists that this prin- 
ciple be applied to nations as well as to individ- 
uals; just as a code of laws protects the lives and 
property of the weak against the depredations of 
the strong in the case of individuals, so shall a 
code of international law similarly protect the 
weaker nations against the buccaneering instincts 
of the stronger. 

Mr. Wilson’s mechanism for this new interna- 
tional order is a League of Nations, which shall 
be organized at the Peace Conference and which 
shall even include our present enemies, when 
defeat has reduced them to a chastened state of 
mind, when they have discarded their present 
national ideals, when they are reconciled to 


abandoning the conception that controlled na- 
tional conduct in the twelfth century and are 
ready to adopt the principles that regulate it in 
the twentieth. Mr. Wilson wisely recognizes 
that any permanent peace must be guaranteed, 
and by this, it is assumed, he proposes that the 
League shall possess adequate force to bring to 
terms any recalcitrant member, and force in the 
shape of warships and heavy artillery. The rea- 
son for the necessity of such a guarantee is that, 
without it, peace “will rest in part upon the word 
of outlaws,” and because “there will be parties 
to the peace whose promises have proved untrust- 
worthy,” nations which have shown themselves 
to be “without honor.” But President Wilson 
proposes to deal even with such nations justly, 
and he takes his stand against any economic war- 
fare against them, “except as a means of discipline 
and control.” 

All this is entirely in accordance with the most 
enlightened opinion of the world. In this same 
speech Mr. Wilson invites the leaders of other 
nations to add their views to his own. Mr. 
Balfour, who voices the public opinion of England 
as eloquently as Mr. Wilson voices that of the 
United States, has promptly accepted this invi- 
tation. 

Mr. Balfour first emphasizes a point which was 
implied in President Wilson’s programme, and 
which is found in many other of the President’s 
speeches on the war. .Before any peace is estab- 
lished and any League of Nations is formed, Ger- 
many must be completely and overwhelmingly 
defeated in a military sense. It is useless to argue 
with Prussian militarism; the only thing to do is 
to destroy it. Germany embarked upon this 
great adventure for the express purpose of extir- 
pating civilization, as civilization has been made 
by such nations as England, France, the United 
States, and Italy, and of establishing on its ruins 
the new world of Hohenzollernism. To crush 
completely such conspirators against progress is 
not merely an act of justice; it is the only way in 
which we can preserve the institutions and the 
state of society which we have so laboriously 
constructed. “We are all agreed that there 
can be no peace obtained by any kind of bargain 
or compromise with the governments of the Cen- 
tral Empires,” says Mr. Wilson, in his latest 
Liberty Loan address. “In order to make the 
League of Nations possible,” says Mr. Balfour, 
“victory, and complete victory, is absolutely 
necessary. . . Germany can only be a 
member of the League of Nations when the inter- 
national system has been reformed by a great 
and wise and all-embracing peace, and that can 
never take place until Germany not merely has 
been obliged to change her profession of faith, 
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but until Germany finds herself in a position where 
all her dreams of world domination are torn to 
pieces before her eyes. 

“The other essential preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of a League of Nations,” says Mr. Bal- 
four, “is the definite reorganization of the world 
on the basis of freedom of peoples and of national 
rights.” The first task of the Peace Conference 
will be to undo the crimes committed in the 
course of several centuries by those nations, 
mainly Germany and Austria and Turkey, that 
have most assiduously practised the Rob Roy 
theory of politics. Mr. Balfour fortunately be- 
comes specific, and in doing so he merely cata- 
logues once more the most important of the 
Fourteen Terms of Peace which President Wilson 
set forth last January. It is not so difficult to 
draw this new map of Europe, if we intend to hold 
fast to the principles of racial homogeneity and 


existence is a challenge to these principles. These 
are Austria-Hungary and the Ottoman Empire. 
Both represent no idea except the crushing of 
other peoples, most of them possessing a civiliza- 
tion superior to that of the overlord. Mr. Bal- 
four demands the extinction of both of these em- 
pires. There can be no permanent peace in the 
world as long as they exist. Certainly no one 
who reads Mr. Morgenthau’s article in this num- 
ber of the WorLp’s Work, describing the Turkish 
attitude toward subject peoples, and the methods 
which the Turk has adopted to solve his Greek 
and Armenian problems, can be reconciled to the 
continued existence of Turkey. Mr. Balfour 
demands that the Polish people be made a nation 
once more, that Italians outside of Italy be re- 
stored to the Italian nation, that the 3,000,000 
Greeks who are not nationally a part of Greece 
shall resume their membership in the Greek state, 
that all the Serbs outside of Serbia shall be 
brought under the national banner, that Alsace- 
Lorraine be restored to France, and that all like 
injustices and crimes committed in the past shall 
be undone. All these points have been made 
before, but since the day is evidently rapidly 
approaching when the statesmen of the Allies 
will have to deal with the new Europe in concrete 
terms, they cannot be discussed by responsible 
statesmen too frequently. 

If we combine the Wilson and the Balfour 
speeches, therefore, we shall have a just and satis- 
factory basis for a permanent peace. The several 
steps will be as follows: First, an overwhelming 
Allied victory, which will enable us to impose 
upon the Central Empires Bulgarian terms of 
peace—absolute and unconditional surrender. 
Second, the reorganization of Europe upon the 
basis of racial rights and aspirations. Third, 


There are two states whose very . 


the establishment of a League of Nations which, 
as its first duty and obligation, shall preserve, 
if necessary by force, the national boundaries and 
national institutions which the Peace Conference 
has settled upon as representing the nearest pos- 
sible approach which we can make to justice in 
drawing the future map of the world. No one 


-believes that the wisest statesmen could make 


this new map with absolute justice. But justice 
can be reached within the bounds of human 
fallibility. And when the work is completed it 
will be the duty of the League of Nations to say: 
“Here is the best possible solution that we can 
find for the many problems which are presented 
by the mingling of the races in Europe. The 
great advantage our solution presents over those 
attempted in the past is that we have really 
tried to settle the issues with justice arid fair 
dealing as our motives. We have not been 
seeking to promote the aggrandizement of par- 
ticular dynasties or the imperialistic ambitions of 
overweening nations. We have done our best 
to give the world a democratic peace. This 
map, therefore, contains the future boundaries of 
Europe. If these boundaries are changed in the 
future, it will not be done by one nation or a par- 
ticular group of nations—it will be done by the 
supreme tribunal of the League of Nations, after 
a careful consideration of all the points involved. 
Any nation that attempts to interfere with this re- 
organization will do so at its peril.” 

Here, then, we have the basis of permanent 
peace. Such a league would have seemed a 
dream five years ago, but, in view of all that has 
happened in that period and the new train of 
thought upon which mankind has embarked, it 
strikes the most hard-headed statesmen to-day - 
as something entirely practicable. 


The Old Bulgaria and the New 


HE last nation to join the Central Powers 

in their onslaught on the liberties of man- 

kind was Bulgaria. Bulgaria’s adhesion 
to the Germanic cause was one of the most shame- 
ful episodes in modern history. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if all history contains any proceeding 
more cynical and more base. The story of the 
Bulgarian nation supplied the reason for as- 
suming that Bulgaria’s sympathies would inev- 
itably go with the Entente. For many centuries 
the Bulgars had had no independent existence. 
The old kingdom of the Bulgars passed under the 
heel of the Turk as long ago as 1396, and for five 
hundred years this people had suffered all the 
agonies that were necessarily a part of Turkish 
rule. In 1876, the intolerable oppression of the 
Ottoman produced a slight revolt. The world 
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has not yet recovered from the horrors that ac- 
companied the suppression of this nationalistic 
spirit. The “Bulgarian atrocities” fill a chapter 
all by themselves in the history of fiendish cruelty, 
approached only by the more recent martyrdom 
of Armenia. Bulgaria, amid all her sufferings, 
then looked forth to the world for help against 
her age-long tormentors. Germany and Austria 
made no response. England, France, and Russia 
‘proved to be her only friends. The atrocities 
led Russia to declare war on Turkey, and the 
result of this war was the creation of the modern 
Bulgarian nation. 

Had Cuba, after the United States had entered 
the war, joined the Central Powers and declared 
war upon the nation that had liberated her from 
Spain, we should have looked upon this as an 
act of almost unexampled ingratitude. But this 
would not have been comparable to Bulgaria’s 
ingratitude to Russia, for the sufferings from 
which we rescued Cuba were slight when com- 
pared with those from which Russia had rescued 
this Balkan people. And the particularly dis- 
graceful part of this betrayal was that Bulgaria 
threw herself into the arms of Turkey, the nation 
that for centuries had plundered and oppressed 
her, that had tortured her men and ravished her 
women. Yet this international episode served 
one useful purpose. It seems improbable that it 
was really the free expression of the Bulgarian 
people. Bulgaria was placed in the light of a 
traitor among the nations mainly because she 
had a German princeling as her Czar. Ferdinand 
of Coburg was the complete embodiment of Ger- 
man statecraft and German dynastic morals. 
An adept in the philosophy of Frederick the 
Great, he believed that “if a sovereign remember 
that he is a Christian, he is lost.”” In Ferdinand’s 
eye a king has no morals, no sense of decency or of 
gratitude; it is his duty to cheat, to lie, to deceive, 
to betray, and to be dishonorable in all public 
and private relations, so long as this kind of con- 
duct promotes the development of his “House.” 
The Bulgarian nation is only forty years old; it, 
therefore, has not developed sufficiently to create 
the mechanism of a strong, popular will that can 
direct public policy against the selfish schemes of 
an intriguing sovereign. In all probability the 
sympathies of the Bulgarian masses, like the sym- 
pathies of the Greek electorate, were with the 
Entente. It is at least charitable to believe that 
it was a conscienceless autocratic king who com- 
pelled the Bulgarians to take the field against the 
very political ideals that had freed them from 
century-old oppression and that had made them a 
nation. 

But now Bulgaria, which was the last to join 
the Central Powers, is the first to abandon them. 


Three years ago Bulgaria, by her act, told the 
world that she believed that the Central Powers 
were to win. She now gives her opinion, even 
more eloquently, that the Central Powers are to 
lose. She places herself unreservedly on the side 
of the Entente nations to do with her as they will. 
What will be her future? That the Coburg 
dynasty will vanish from Bulgaria may be taken 
for granted. It is to be hoped that the substitute 
will be a Bulgarian republic, just as there should 
be a Greek republic, a Jugoslav republic, and a 
Rumanian republic in the Balkans. That the 
Bulgarian nation will survive, possibly as an 
even larger Bulgaria than the present one, is in- 
evitable. The cardinal principle of the Entente 
contention is that the several races of the earth 
shall each have the right to an independent, nat- 
ional existence. Bulgaria is a nation in all senses 
of the word, and the Bulgarian people, therefore, 
shave every right to develop in accordance with 
their national genius. Whether the new Bulgaria 
shall comprise Macedonia, or a part of it, is a 
point to be decided in ‘accordance with the same 
principle. At present Bulgaria’s defection is a 
great boon to the Allies in a military sense; the 
future of the nation, and its territorial limitations, 
are matters to be decided according to the princi- 
ples that shall govern the organization of the new 
Europe. 


Finis to Pan-Germania 


“4 SHE unconditional surrender of Bulgaria, 
and the rapidly crumbling power of the 
Ottoman Empire, bring to an end the 

grandiose enterprise that led to the present war. 

The ambition of the Kaiser to construct a great 

Oriental Empire really marks the separation of 

the new Germany from the old. Bismarck 

had never imagined Germany as anything but a 

European Power, and his famous remark about 

the Balkan territories, that they were “not worth 

the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier,” really 
pictured the attitude of the old Germany toward 
schemes of foreign aggrandizement. When the 
present Kaiser came to the throne, in 1888, the 
attitude of Germany toward external enterprises 
changed. The following year the Emperor went 
to Athens to attend the wedding of his sister 

Sophia to Constantine—a royal couple who have 

figured much in recent history. The Kaiser 

seized this opportunity to visit the Sultan at 

Constantinople—the first time that any European 

sovereign had paid such an honor to the descen- 

dant of the Osmans. Evidently it was on this 
occasion that the Germanic intellect began to 
ruminate on the decadent Turkish Empire and 
especially on its rich but neglected provinces in 
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Asia Minor and the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. 
Nine years later the Emperor made his spectacu- 
lar pilgrimage to Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Mecca, thus becoming “Hadji” William and 
the self-constituted “protector of 300,000,000 
Moslems.” Meanwhile German scientists had 
visited Mesopotamia, examined its agricultural 
possibilities, and selected it as a fruitful coloniza- 
tion field for thrifty Germans. German political 
savants, such as Paul Rohrbach, began to preach 
the doctrine of ‘“‘Hamburg to Bagdad,” and in a 
few years work was begun on this railroad, largely 
a German enterprise. 

When Turkey entered the bosom of Germany, 
in November, 1914, all these German plans seemed 
to have achieved success. Yet it was not until 
Bulgaria joined the Central Powers, in October, 
1915, that the Pan-German scheme: blossomed 
into full bloom. Bulgaria’s accession meant 
that the Allies’ attempt to capture Constantinople 
and open the Dardanelles—thus driving a wedge 
between Turkey and her Allies—would fail, 
for now Turkey, which had had to keep a large 
army on the Bulgarian frontier, could concentrate 
her entire forces in repelling the Franco-British 
attack on Gallipoli. It also meant that Serbia 
would be overwhelmed. These events rapidly 
followed and German influence extended from 
the North Sea through the Balkans, included all 
of Asia Minor and almost all of the Ottoman 
territory to Bagdad. The Allies and the Amer- 
ican public awoke to the dangers of this Pan- 
German scheme only after it had become a 
practical reality. Many voices, particularly that 
of M. André Cheradame, now began eloquently 
to point out what this success implied. Why was 
it a greater evil, it might be asked, for Germany 
to dominate the decrepit Ottoman Empire than 
for England to dominate India? Doubtless 
German enterprise could transform the neglected 
dominions of the Sultan into thriving agricultural 
and industrial fields; would not mankind be a 
gainer from such development? 

To all these pleas there was one sufficient 
answer. We may admit, if we please, that 
England’s control of India is an injustice; but 
one thing we cannot claim—it does not imperil 
the peace and independence of the world, even 
civilization itself. Should England train her 
100,000,000 male subjects in India into goose- 
stepping soldiers, and use them as an aggressive 
force with which to subjugate mankind, England’s 
retention of India would imperil the world. 
That is precisely what Germany would do if she 
controlled India. And that is the first use she 
would make of the Balkan nations and the mis- 
cellaneous peoples who inhabit the lands that 
‘2ach from the Mediterranean to the Persian 


Gulf. This is the reason why the world would 
receive with apprehension this extension of 
Germanic influence to the east, and this is the 
reason why Bulgaria’s surrender means so much 
for the future peace of mankind. Now once 
more Bulgaria ahd Serbia lie, like huge bastions, 
athwart Germany’s progress to the Ottoman 
Empire. Asa menace to civilization, the Kaiser’s 
Far-Eastern Empire is as dead as Alexander the 
Great’s. 


America Committed to the Disruption of 
Austria-Hungary 


RESIDENT WILSON’S recognition of 
p Czechoslovakia, following similar recog- 
nition by Great Britain, France, and 

Italy, means that a new nation has been born 
into the world. It also means that an ancient 
empire has ceased to exist. At first these may 
seem rather startling statements. There is to- 
day no such political entity as that whose 
existence our President has technically ac- 
knowledged. There is, moreover, a_ political 
organization known as the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, containing a population of 50,000,000, 
areigning dynasty that prides itself on its ex- 
clusiveness and antiquity, an extensive if 
materially weakened military organization, and 
a detailed, administrative and bureaucratic 
system. Yet it is just as inevitable that Czecho- 
slovakia—perhaps not under that name—will 
appear on the new map of Europe as that 
Austria-Hungary will disappear. The recogni- 
tion of this new state will necessarily lead to the 
similar recognition of the new nation of Jugo- 
slavia. Just as inevitably the extreme eastern 
segment of Hungary, known as Transylvania, 
will become a part of the new Rumania and 
that part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
known as Galicia, will automatically become a 
part of the newly constituted Poland. After 
these changes have been made two compact 
and homogeneous countries will be left. One 
of them is Hungary; the other is the Grand 
Duchy of Austria. Both these states are en- 
titled to an independent existence for precisely 
the same reason that Poland, Serbia, and Bohemia 
can rightly claim their own; that is, nature her- 
self, and not the artificial processes of conquest, 
usurpation, and dynastic villainies, has made 
them political and racial and linguistic entities. 
This is not the time, however, to draw the 
boundaries and determine the institutions of 
the new states that are to rise in Central Europe. 
The all-important point at this moment is that 
the American Government, by recognizing the 
Czechoslovaks, has taken a stand that means 
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the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
So far as an official attitude is concerned that 
break-up has already begun. At first there 
seems something almost brutal in thus calmly 
proposing the extinction of one of the great 
powers of Europe. Yet a little knowledge of 
history will promptly dissipate any such qualms. 
When we glance at the map, that expanse in 
the middle of Europe looks like a real nation, 
as much a nation as England, or France, or 
Spain, or Italy. Yet it is not a nation at all; 
it never has been one and it never will be one. 
It is merely the product of a series of political 
crimes, extending over centuries, and its existence 
is a constant challenge to democracy and to the 
principles of freedom. It has risen on the dead 
bodies of other nations, it has flourished by 
plundering subject peoples and suppressing, by 
the most inhuman methods, all the instincts 
and ambitions of free men. Its death means 
that these peoples, who have been almost in- 
articulately struggling for expression for centu- 
ries, will once more come to life. 

By recognizing one of these peoples, Mr. 
Wilson has thus sounded the issue of the whole 
war. He has shown concretely what he means 
by his declaration that, in the settlement of 
this gigantic contest, justice and right shall 
prevail, and that, as a conclusion to a peoples’ 
war, we Shall have a peoples’ peace. 


Germany’s Last Remaining Weapon 
A° THE German armies are beaten back 


to their own country, more than a great 

military power is disappearing from the 
scene—a national ideal, an autocratic system is 
vanishing from the face of the earth. All the 
things which we comprehend under the name of 
Kaiserism arefighting theirlast battle for existence. 
A defeated and humiliated Germany means the 
end of the royal brigands whose wild ambitions 
have plunged their country into the greatest abyss 
into which any nation has ever sunk. At last 
it is true that the Kaiser is fighting a defensive 
war—a war of defense against an outraged civiliza- 
tion which is determined to destroy the evil thing 
that has transformed the world into a place of 
horror. 

Is it to be expected, under these circumstances, 
that this monster will leave unused any method 
that may prolong its existence, that may even 
save it from the avenging forces that are every 
day increasing in strength? This is the reason 
why the German retreat from Belgium and 
northern France arouses such wide-spread 
anxiety. When Germany withdrew from the area 
of the Somme, after the disastrous campaign of 


1916, she gave some inkling of what she under- 
stood by a Hindenburg retreat. But this section 
of France presented only a few opportunities 
compared with those afforded by Belgium. Ger- 
many’s retreat here will cross many of the world’s 
most beautiful and historic cities—Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, Namur, to mention 
only afew. In these places the Kaiser possesses 
splendid hostages; it is not unlikely that the 
perverted German mind will see in them the 
means of obtaining a more favorable peace than 
the military situation would warrant. It is not 
inconceivable that he may propose terms of 
peace which the Allies must accept under threat 
of making a waste of Belgium, with all its beauti- 
ful cities and historic and architectural treasures. 
Had the Kaiser succeeded in overrunning and 
occupying France, as he expected to, it was his 
plan to answer the British naval blockade by 
starving the whole French nation, and the mind 
that could conceive this kind of warfare will not 
stop at destroying Belgium, if thereby it can 
obtain peace terms that will not mean national 
ruin. It would be the last weapon of a dying 
autocracy. 

This is a contingency for which the Allies must 
prepare. Germany must be informed that any 
destruction wreaked by her retreating army will 
be paid for in kind. For every city destroyed, 
a German city will be destroyed, for every cathe- 
dral dynamited, a German cathedral will be 
dynamited, for every French and Belgian farm- 
house destroyed, a German farmhouse will be 
destroyed, for every fruit tree cut down, a German 
fruit tree will be cut down, for every medizval 
castle which is demolished, a castle along the 
Rhine will be exacted in reprisal. This is the 
only possible way of preventing the depredations 
which the German army chieftains are unques- 
tionably meditating at the present moment. 
Since the Allies began bombarding the German 
towns along the frontier, there have been far 
fewer air raids on London and Paris. The Ger- 
man mind understands only one form of suasion, 
and that is definite action. 


Insurance Money to Stimulate 
Farm Production 


HE two hundred and forty life-insurance 
companies in the United States are trus- 
tees for six billion dollars of the people’s 
savings, which they hold to mature fifty million 
insurance policiés. This money is invested in 
bonds, in real-estate mortgages, and about 15 
per cent. of it is lent back to policy holders. 
More than a third is invested in loans on farms 
and other real estate; the percentage of these to 
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the total having grown in recent years. Recently 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
separated thefigures for farm and other real-estate 
mortgages and this compilation shows how the 
companies, through their farm loans, have helped 
to increase food production since the war started. 

The figures for 165 companies show that be- 
tween December 31, 1914, and the end of 1916, 
these companies increased their outstanding 
farm loans by $190,161,000, or 29 percent. Dur- 
ing that same period their loans on other real 
estate fell off 2 per cent.; their gains in bond hold- 
ings was 163 per cent. In the first nine months of 
1917 the new farm loans made by 159 companies 
were $200,000,000; the maturities for that period 
are not given. The fact is brought out that 95 
per cent. of the increase in farm loans in 1916 
over 1914, and 94 per cent. of the new loans of 
1917, are located in nineteen states which produce 
nearly 75 per cent. of the country’s essential 
food crops and 8o per cent. of the food live stock 
of the country. Thus are the insurance com- 
panies, by loaning funds in territories where 
food production can best be increased, helping 
to win the war. 

The farm mortgage has become a sign of pros- 
perity. lowa, which has the largest farm pro- 
duction of any state, has also the largest per- 
centage of its farms mortgaged and the greatest 
amount of farm loans outstanding. Life insur- 
ance company loans on the farms of that state 
are nearly three times what they are in any other 
state; and more than 51 per cent. of lowa’s 
farms are mortgaged. 


New York’s Choice of Governors 


ERE not the interests of Americans 
so largely absorbed in international 
affairs, an event that is taking place 


in New York State would enlist the widest 
popular attention. Elections in the largest 
American commonwealth always have an interest 
that extends far beyond its borders, and this 
is particularly the case this year. For New 
York is facing in a new form its perennial pro- 
blem of good or bad government. The Repub- 
licans have renominated for the governorship Mr. 
Charles S. Whitman, who has already served 
two terms. As Governor, Mr. Whitman has 
been an indifferent success. Perhaps no career 
in recent years has illustrated so distressingly the 
extent to which an itching for political promotion 
can so warp the character of a public man. Mr. 
Whitman has ability as an administrator and 
a genuine desire to do his duty by his state. 
There is not the slightest suspicion concerning 
his honesty as.a private citizen or as a public 


political influence. 
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official. As District-Attorney of New York 
County, he rendered valuable service in break- 
ing up criminal gangs and in bringing to justice 
men who expected to escape punishment through 
His work in apprehending 
and sending to execution the gangsters, headed 
by the Police Lieutenant, Becker, who had 
murdered the gambler, Rosenthal, was one of 
the greatest services rendered by any public 
man in recent years; it practically destroyed 
the subterranean association which had existed 
for a long time between a certain element in the 
New York Police Department and the criminal 
classes and so paved the way for the great reforms 
accomplished by the late Mayor Mitchel. As 
Governor, Mr. Whitman has many achieve- 
ments to his credit, notably his work in reforming 
the state’s penal institutions, and his patriotic 
efférts to improve the state’s military efficiency. 

But Mr. Whitman’s great shortcoming as a 
county and a state official has always been his 
tendency to regard his present office as the step- 
ping stone to a higher one, and to use the patron- 
age for promoting his political ambitions. No 
secret is made of the fact that he is now interested 
in his reélection to a third term as governor, 
chiefly because he hopes that it will lead to his 
nomination for the Presidency in 1920. His 
career naturally causes the suspicion that, if 
elected, he will use the office to advance these 
aspirations. That there is a tendency in New 
York to resent this attitude is not surprising. 
New York State has a population larger than 
that of many European countries; its wealth is 
incalculable and its activities, political, social, 
and economic, now reach to all parts of the 
world. It is now facing probably the two most 
momentous years in its history. Certainly here 
is an opportunity great enough to absorb the 
energies of the most capable man and to satisiy 
the ambition of the most aspiring. No man 
can satisfactorily perform his functions in this 
great office, if he has his eyes constantly turned 
in the direction of Washington. 

Yet the alternative to Mr. Whitman is so 
discouraging that the present Governor will 
probably be reélected. His Democratic oppon- 
ent, Mr. Alfred E. Smith, is in some ways one 
of the most attractive and even brilliant figures 
in the state. His history is of that engaging 
kind which appeals to democratic Americans. 
The son of poor, Irish immigrants, Mr. Smith was 
born and spent his early life in the congested 
East Side of New York City; his natural gift for 
popularity, his keenness of mind, his industry, 
and his genuine interest in public matters long 
since made him a dominant, political figure in 
his native city. His mental qualities far tran- 
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scend those of the usual machine politician. In 
the recent constitutional convention in New 
York, Mr. Smith showed a grasp of constitu- 
tional complexities and an intimate acquaintance 
with political history and social problems that 
called forth a public tribute from Elihu Root. 
Mr. Smith likewise enjoys a high reputation for 
personal honesty. Yet in his speech accepting 
his nomination he unconsciously mentioned the 
one point that will make it all but impossible 
for New York State to accept him as Governor. 
This was the sixteenth time, he said, that he 
had been nominated for public office. All his 
life Mr. Smith has been an office-holder; he has 
practically never had any other occupation; 
and all his offices—as well as his present nomina- 
tion for the governorship—he has received as 
gifts from Tammany Hall. It strains credulity 
to believe that any man could have received so 
many favors from this organization without 
accepting its dictates. When reduced to his 
natural elements, therefore, Mr. Smith is one 
thing only—he is Tammany Hall’s candidate 
for the governorship. He is the agent through 
whom Charles F. Murphy expects to lay hands 
on the offices and administrative departments 
of the richest state in the Union. In only one 
way can Mr. Smith appear before the public 
in any other light, and that is by a statement 
repudiating Tammany and all its work. Unless 
Mr. Smith takes this position unequivocally, 
there seems little likelihood that New York will 
surrender its governorship to an organization 
whose one rule of being it is to plunder and to 
betray. 


“Pirates of Promotion’’—In the 
Partial-Payment Plan 


INCE the article in the “Pirates of Pro- 
S motion” series which appears in this num- 
ber of the WorLpD’s Work was written, the 
Fiscal Service Corporation, of 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, has been flooding the mails with 
appealing “literature” to induce people to buy 
stocks through it on the partial-payment plan. 
While this series is not meant to be a catalogue of 
the pirates—there are too many of them to be 
covered in such a series—yet this new concern has 
such a convincing scheme for parting people from 
their money and ample financial backing to give 
it wide publicity, that it seems well to mention it 
in connection with this month’s article which deals 
particularly with the partial-payment business. 
Furthermore, it shows a general tendency in the 
field of get-rich-quick finance to which public 
attention should be called. 
The man in active charge of this new concern, 


who gives his name as Henry Pommery, is Harry 

K. Pommeroy, alias Wolf, who was arrested in 

1914, charged with grand larceny in connection 

with the sale of a mining claim to a New York 

doctor. He forfeited bail and was arrested twice 

afterward, but the case never came to trial, for the 

doctor, who had left the state, decided, after 

he had received a visit from Pommery, that he 

did not care to come back and testify against 

him. Repeated requests from the New York 

County District Attorney’s Office failed to con- 
vince the doctor that he should assist the officers 
of the law in prosecuting Pommery. Another of 
Pommery’s adventures in the field of get-rich- 
quick finance was as an agent with E. M. Fuller 
and others in the sale of Pulitzer Publishing Com- 
pany stock. The details of that case are given 
in E. M. Fuller’s record, on page 32. _It is inter- 
esting to know that the man who was reputed té 
be backing Pommery financially at the time of 
his arrest, is the same man who is understood 
to be back of this new Fiscal Service Corporation, 
and is also one of the principal characters in this 
month’s article. 

So when new investors, who have learned that 
they can save to buy Liberty Bonds on the partial- 
payment plan, read the story of how one man ran 
$115 and $25 a month into $10,511.82 in ten years 
by the Fiscal Service plan, as told in the book 
being distributed by the concern, they should not 
lose sight, in their desire to emulate this mythical 
man, of the most important sentence in the whole 
book: “There are houses in the business of selling 
stocks and bonds on the partial-payment plan 
which are undoubtedly responsible; unquestion- 
ably also, others are utterly unfit by training, 
responsibility, and intention, and in financial 
transactions you should be sure.””’ The emphasis 
is properly placed by the concern itself; and when 
the investor in a later mail, receives word that a 
million dollars’ worth of Government bonds are 
“deposited”” somewhere for his protection, he 
can be sure that they are there as additional bait 
to lure him on. The fact that those back of 
the concern own that amount of bonds shows him 
how profitable the get-rich-quick game has been 
in recent years. 

The fact that these successful pirates of pro- 
motion are turning to the partial-payment field, 
indicates what may be expected of others of their 
kind. A reason for this is, of course, to be found 
in the increased efforts of the Capital Issues 
Committee in Washington to stop the flotation 
of issues which are incompatible with the na- 
tional interest. The growing demand for facili- 
ties for buying securities by small payments also 
explains why these shrewd merchants are going 
into that field. 
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Their activities are especially pernicious at this 
time of war financing, as they are devoting par- 
ticular attention to the holders of Liberty Bonds. 
A great many purchasers of these bonds do not 
realize that unless they hold them after they buy 
them, they are simply throwing their weight back 
into the general financial market and adding to 
the burden of national finance. Yet the partial 
payment pirates are asking the public to sell or 
hypothecate their bonds to buy worthless stock. 

Because it is our new investors on whom we 
must depend to a considerable extent for the 
continued financial supremacy of the country— 
because it is just these people who will suffer 
most from the operations of the pirates of promo- 
tion in the partial payment field—the best efforts 
of the authorities and of all others interested in 
honest finance should be directed toward cleaning 

sup that field. The article this month on the 
“ Modern Bucket-Shop” shows that it is far from 
clean. 


Our Coal Supply is Increasing but Not 
Fast Enough 


HE strong economic position still held by 
the United States is evidenced by the fact 


that we are the only nation at war whose 
coal production is increasing. Although the 
railroads have not been able to supply cars 
enough, we mined Io per cent. more coal this 
year than last. Now the Fuel and the Rail- 
road administrations are codperating so ef- 
fectively that there is every probability that 
soon we Shall have the cars to handle immediately 
every ton of coal the present supply of mine labor- 
ers can produce. Experts predict a 16 per cent. 
increase in production for the year ending March 
31, 1919; now they are almost a week behind 
their schedule, but overproduction lately seems 
to show that this handicap will be overcome. 
The Administration is accomplishing this when 
miners are leaving for the army and more 
profitable war industries and extraordinary 
traffic on the railroads are hindering transporta- 
tion. s 
But record production cannot furnish all the 
increase of 200,000,000 tons which our industries 
require. We must conserve 100,000,000 tons. 
To accomplish this the Fuel Admintstration 
has established the “zone system,” that con- 
sumers may obtain coal at the nearest practicable 
place. A rigid method of inspection has been 
inaugurated, that only coal of the best grade 
shall be mined. The Administration has also 
reduced as much as possible the supply for 
non-essential industries. Automobile companies 
have been receiving only 25 per cent. of the 


normal fuel supply for the manufacture of 
pleasure cars, and soon they will receive none. 
Brewers have been allowed only 50 per cent. of 
their normal supply and now they have been shut 
off entirely. Clay-product manufacturers and 
florists have been greatly restricted. In the 
congested portion of the East the building of 
new industrial plants and additions to old has 
been prohibited. The adoption of the skip-stop 
plan for trolley systems has been strongly urged. 
Unnecessary street lighting has been forbidden 
four nights a week in the East, and two nights in 
other sections. The Administration is urging 
the centralization of electric power plants and 
shutting down of isolated stations. It is es- 
timated that the householders can save 15,000, 
ooo tons. To teach householders the most 
economical way to use home-heating appliances, 
the Fuel Administration has a corps of experts 
throughout the country, giving public lectures 
and visiting private homes. 

Responsible citizens are constantly presenting 
to the United States Fuel Administration lists 
of industries which are not essential to the 
prosecution of the war, demanding that the 
Government deprive these of coal and thereby 
prevent the serious shortage which threatens 
the Allies. These people do not realize what a 
terrible economic and social collapse would 
immediately and inevitably follow such a step. 
When asked what would become of the 5,000,000 
people who would be thrown out of work, they 
answer that the war industries would absorb 
them. But the transfer of large numbers from 
one business to another cannot be accomplished 
in a moment; such a process must be gradual. 
Most of these employees are not migratory; 
their homes and everything essential to their 
happiness has centred through the years around 
their places of work. They know no trade 
but that at which they have worked, so that it 
is doubtful if other manufacturers could employ 
large numbers. During the slow process of 
absorption (assuming it to be possible in time), 
five million families would face starvation, and 
it is not unlikely that there would be frequent 
riots and bloodshed. The greatest financial 
panic we have ever known would inevitably 
follow the stop of industries involving twenty 
billion dollars’ capital. The cessation of all 
amusements would have a serious effect on the 
morale of the country. P. B. Noyes, Director 
of the Conservation Bureau of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, has said: 

All responsible agents of the Government know that 
keeping labor reasonably employed and only taking 
away from non-war work as fast as it can be employed 
in war work, is nearly as important for the success of 
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this war as the manufacture of munitions and ships. 

Over and beyond the desperate need of 
coal for war purpose, lies an equally desperate need of 
coal to preserve the lives and happiness of the popu- 
lation. The threatened shortage of coal can only 
mean unemployment and financial ruin. 


Thus coal enough must be mined and trans- 
ported to keep war industries running on a 100 
per cent. basis, and still prevent shut-downs of 
non-essential factories. The increased demands 
of the railroads, which use 25 per cent. of the 
total output, must be met; electricity must be 
manufactured; homes must be heated, and we 
must make up for the decreased production of 
the Allies. Last year’s production surpassed the 
normal by almost 60,000,000 tons; but to ac- 
complish these things we must this year have 
an output of 85,000,000 tons more than last 
year’s. 


Acres and a Mule for Veterans 


ECRETARY LANE has proposed—and 
the President has approved—a plan for 
preparing farm lands for returned sol- 
diers. Various Senators and Representa- 
tives who support the measure, wish to 

see Government land provided for the soldiers of 
this war as it was for the veterans of the Civil 
War. This is all very gratifying. The plan 
is a good one, and deserves support, but those 
who are in authority should remember that the 
struggle for Nebraska was as discouraging as the 
struggle for Richmond and that the retreat from 
Kansas was as bad as the retreat from Bull Run. 

When the Government has provided the soldier 
a tract of land, it has merely provided him a 
battlefield. If he is to hold the field, it must 
also enable him to secure machines and equip- 
ment. He will need long-term, low-rate “ Victory 
Loans,” and he will also need continued “Com- 
munity Service’ and possibly Red Cross work 
then as now. 

Secretary Lane evidently realizes that pro- 
viding bare land is not enough. In his letter to 
Chairman Sherley, of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, he expresses his appreciation of their 
appropriating $200,000 for preliminary study, 
calls attention to the President’s approval of the 
recommendation for devoting $1,000,000 to the 
work, and then submits an outline of the efforts 
other countries are making along similar lines. 
The United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and France, are cited. These countries 
are not only making plans to enable soldiers to 
secure land on just, reasonable, and equitable 
terms, but also for advancing loans for the im- 
provement and cultivation of these lands. 


War has shown once more the national impor- 
tance of agriculture. But for such men as 
“Turnip” Townsend, England could hardly 
have stood the strain of the Napoleonic wars, 
and but for our farmers—to whom few indeed 
delighted to do honor five -years ago—this war 
would have been lost long before our soldiers 
began to fight. War is outdoor work and many 
soldiers will probably be loath ever again to 
accept indoor toil. The Anglo-Saxon is the 
greatest pioneer the world ever saw. At van- 
quishing stumps, swamps, rocks, and subduing 
wild prairies he has never been equalled. How- 
ever, the returned veteran of our time should 
not be expected to endure the hardships (lack 
of credit facilities, medical care, schools, com- 
munity life, etc.) which those who finally won 
our West endured two generations ago. All 
ready-made plans for “ideal rural communities”’ 
should, of course, be touched lightly, for they all, 
like the Grand Model, seem foredoomed to fail. 
But Secretary Lane and his associates will do 
well to keep in mind that land, or even land and 
credit, are not the only essentials for success in 
this matter which is of national importance. 


Soldiers Reading Serious Books 


NE of the most surprising developments 

() of the war has been the discovery that 

the American soldier not only has time 

to read, but that reading is a very serious and im- 

portant phase of his preparation for war as well 
as for his return to peace. 

When the American Library Association, a 
year ago, made its first appeal for books for 
soldiers, the public responded with alacrity— 
and fiction. More than three million books have 
been given to the Association for distribution, 
but it has had to buy nearly a million more, 
and now needs another $3,500,000 to buy more 
books. Not that soldiers don’t read fiction— 
they do. But the books they are demanding, 
insisting on having—books they need in their 
business and books they want because they can 
learn things from them—are of the serious sort. 

The camp library has become an institution no 
less important than the Y.M.C.A. building or 
the mess-hall. Thirty thousand volumes in the 
main library building and half as many more dis- 
tributed through a hundred and more branches 
in and about the camp, are the standard equip- 
ment, and these books circulate more rapidly 
than the volumes of most public libraries. Be- 
sides building the camp libraries, equipping, 
maintaining, and operating them, through 
trained librarians who have volunteered their 
services at heavy sacrifice, the American Library 
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Association supplies the books for the libraries in 
Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus, and Jewish 
Welfare huts, for the Salvation Army, the Red 
Cross, the Y.W.C.A., and the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. It subscribes for a long list of 
magazines, and acts as the distributing agent 
for the “Burleson” magazines, the ones mailed 
without address under a one-cent stamp. It 
meets the recruit with a book when he first dons 
his uniform, it supplies him with reading matter 
on the troop train and the transport, and, over- 
seas, maintains a library system centring in Paris 
and now having more than 350 separate points of 
contact with the soldier. 

Some idea of the importance of books in the 
scheme of a modern soldier’s life may be gained 
from the fact that at the Quartermaster’s School 
at Camp Johnston more than 1,000 subjects are 
taught. The soldier who would qualify as a 
specialist in any branch of the service must pre- 
pare himself thoroughly, and a large part of his 
preparation comes from the books which the 
Library War Service of the American Library 
Association supplies on demand. When the 
New London submarine base sent down for 
fifty trigonometries and thirty higher algebras 
the order was promptly filled from the New York 
despatch office. A group of artillery officers in 
a Western camp had made up for them a library 


of gunnery practice, study of which won several 
of them early promotions. The annals of the 
Library War Service, brief as they necessarily 
are, teem with instances of men who, through 
application to study in their spare time, have 
“found themselves” not only as soldiers but as 
to the lines of activity they intend to follow 
after the war. 

The camp library is offering a new and speedy 
solution to our ancient national problem of the 
melting pot. Men of every race and tongue 
make up our Army; they are learning to speak and 
to read English; a Greek soldier asked a camp 
librarian for a book that would help him to teach 
an Italian English! Primers and first readers 
are in demand, not only for the needs of our 
polyglot warriors but for the unexpectedly large 
proportion of American-born, of American stock, 
who had grown to young manhood totally illit- 
erate. Only rarely does one manifest the fa- 
talistic spirit of one soldier who rejected the 
librarian’s offer of a book from which he could 
learn to read with the statement that he expected 
to be killed, anyhow, and “didn’t want nothin’ 
on his mind.” 

Joining literature and war is one of the myriad . 
new phenomena of this phenomenal struggle. 
Our soldiers are coming home better-educated 
men than they were when they marched away. 


THE WORK OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES 
BOARD 


Amazing Economies in Our Industrial Life Brought About by the Board’s Constructive 
Suggestions Which Are Carried Out Loyally by Patriotic Manufacturers 


BY 


THEO. H. PRICE anp RICHARD SPILLANE 


T USED to be said, and no doubt it was 

true, that Americans were the most waste- 

ful people in the world. It is doubtful 

if the indictment will stand hereafter. A 

remarkable work of commercial, financial, 
and industrial economy and conservation is well 
under way, and for its inauguration we may give 
credit to the War Industries Board, the body 
that has grown out of the Council of National 
Defense. 

Broadly speaking the Board must see that there 
is an adequate flow of all materials needed by the 
two great war-making agencies, the Army and 
Navy, and the two organizations that most di- 
rectly support the fighting machine—the Emer- 


gency Fleet Corporation and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

The Board must at the same time provide the 
supplies necessary to the military needs of our 
allies, together with the commodities urgently 
required by neutrals who furnish materials essen- 
tial to us. 

While performing these important duties the 
Board must, in alliance with the Food, Fuel, and 
Labor administrations, provide for the country’s 
civilian needs. Its duty not only is to expand 
and stimulate production in industries essential 
to the winning of the war, but to protect, so far as 
possible, the industries not immediately neces- 
sary to the war programme. Where retrench- 
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ment and curtailment are necessary, the policy 
is to keep these industries alive and prevent their 
destruction, even if they must be reduced almost 
to skeleton form. 

In its operations the Board multiplies and sub- 
tracts. It expands the production of materials 
necessary to the war programme and contracts 
the output of those that are not of prime need. 
This is accomplished by regulating the use of the 
basic economic elements: (a) Facilities, (b) 
Materials, (c) Fuel, (d) Transportation, (e) Labor, 
and (f) Capital. In this regulation the Fuel and 
Food administrations as well as the Capital 
Issues Committee, the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the War Finance Corporation, and the Railroad 
Administration codperate. The Priority List is 
the key that opens the door of access to the six 
elements named. The Board has the right of 
commandeering industries. Food and fuel are 
administered separately, but over every other 
article of military need and of civilian life the 
Board has direct control and it has indirect con- 
trol of food and fuel, as both require for their 
distribution or production other materials or 
facilities that may be withheld or supplied by the 
organization of which Mr. Baruch is the head. 

Never perhaps has a body created by the Gov- 
ernment had larger powers than the War Indus- 
tries Board or accomplished more, and with so 
little friction. But the success that has attended 
its efforts would have been impossible without 
the glorious spirit of patriotism, unselfishness, 


and sacrifice that the business men of the nation ° 


have displayed. ; 

Individuals or groups of men in a certain indus- 
try occasionally journey to Washington to pro- 
test against something that is cramping them in 
their work. They imagine that they are being 
unfairly treated. Possibly they think some 
competitor is being favored. When they learn 
that there has been no favoritism; when they 
come to understand what the War Industries 
Board is doing, they are not only eager to comply 
with its demands but they begin to study and 
then to outline ways in which they can do more 
toward curtailment or conservation than the 
Board has suggested. Rarely is there opposition 
or criticism when they fully understand the sit- 
uation. 


AMERICA THE SOURCE OF WAR SUPPLIES 


And what is the situation? Simply this: it is 
not so much the lack of men as the lack of ma- 
terials that has lengthened the war. America is 
the source of supply, and the dependence of all 
the other powers for the material needed in 
resisting Germany’s attempt to dominate the 
world. Most Americans have never appreciated 


the magnitude of these requirements or the all- 
embracing economies that must be practised here 
if they are to be met. Take wool, for instance, 
of which there was a shortage. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the importance of wool. If all the 
wool in the world at the outbreak of the 
war had then been distributed evenly among 
all the people of the earth, there would have 
been enough to apportion only fourteen ounces 
to each individual. That wouldn’t have sufficed 
for much more than a loin cloth. 


ELIMINATING WASTE IN WOOL 


A soldier uses on an average thirteen times as 
much wool as does a civilian. That put a problem 
before the Board which it had to solve. A year ago 
last May it was pointed out to manufacturers 
that they were making 1,000 varieties of woolen 
goods. If the varieties could be reduced to 200, 
there would be a saving; if to 100, a greater saving; 
and if to 50, a still greater economy not only 
in wool but in other respects. In adjusting their 
business to civilian needs, manufacturers found 
that certain types of garments were wasteful. 
They also found that wool could be conserved 
by a judicious substitution of reworked wool and 
the use of a percentage of cotton. They carried 
out this work of eliminating waste and utilizing 
reworked wool and cotton so successfully, that 
within a year there was wool in plenty instead of a 
shortage of it. . 

The economy was greater than would appear 
at first glance. In the manufacture of men’s 
clothes there was a great variety of styles. The 
greater the variety, the larger the manufacturing 
cost. The number of styles carried in stock, the 
duplication of sizes in the many styles, and the 
amount of capital tied up in the stocks that had 
to be carried, greatly increased the expenses of 
distributors and retailers. The expense to the 
public, the ultimate consumer, was, therefore, 
greater than it should be. 

Reduction in the number of models for men’s 
clothing came first. Then it was found that by 
eliminating unnecessary pleats, wide facings, and 
unessential pockets, a further saving would be 
effected. Woolen garments for men are now made 
under certain regulations. The result has been a 
saving that makes a difference of between 12 and 
18 per cent. in the use of wool in this department. 

Women’s wear presented a more delicate prob- 
lem and its solution involved a resort to diplo- 
macy. Paris sets the styles for the ladies. Cer- 
tain gentlemen in Washington made a few in- 
quiries by cablegram—the French Minister of 
Commerce and Industry asked the arbiters of 
fashion over there a few questions—or, at least, it 
is presumed that he did—and the French design- 
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ers suddenly awakened to a fine appreciation of 
the beauty of simplicity in style. 

The Board did not dictate to American design- 
ers what women should wear. That would have 
been presumptuous. It merely acquainted them 
with the situation. This immediately effected 
the desired result. A saving of 25 per cent. in the 
wool used in women’s clothes was secured. 


THE SAVING ON SAMPLES 


But there were other savings, too. It had been 
customary for the mills to be liberal in supplying 
samples to the trade. This was considered good 
business: It was looked upon as a trade custom 
that it would be perilous for any concern to defy 
without disfavor. A unanimous agreement to 
end the practice was, however, different. It is 
estimated that the elimination of samples saved 
3,000,000 yards of cloth or enough for 300,000 
soldiers. 

There had been a shameful waste of material 
in shoes. The Board stopped that by restrict- 
ing the height, the number of styles, the variety 
of colors, etc. To save metal it made suggestions 
that checked waste in the manufacture of bronzes, 
unnecessary articles made of tin, etc. Whether 
women realize it or not there has been a saving 
of steel through making corsets on simpler lines 
than formerly. 

The American manufacturers seem to have had 
a craze for variety. Of metal beds, for instance, 
there were 600 different sizes and kinds made. 
The War Industries Board reduced the styles to 
thirty and in doing so effected an economy in 
material which in metal alone amounted to 
thirty-five pounds per bed. 

By reducing the innumerable number of styles 
of hatchets, axes, bits, and such, an extraordinary 

‘amount of steel was saved. Not only that but it 
speeded up the manufacturing processes in the 
hardware business, reduced the stocks that manu- 
facturers and dealers had considered it necessary 
to carry and gave greater mobility to the money 
in the trade. No one suffered loss. Everybody 
was benefited. 

Formerly there was great waste in the shipment 
of rubber shoes. Each pair was shipped in a 
separate carton. The cartons were in turn en- 
closed in wooden packing cases which were corres- 
pondingly and unnecessarily large. The millions 
of cartons used have been dispensed with and 
some 5,000,000 feet of lumber formerly required 
for packing cases is saved. 

In the vacuum-cleaner business alone the Board 
found a way to conserve 1,000,000 feet of fabric 
hose. 

A saving that should have a wide appeal to 
motorists is that effected in relation to tires. Not 


long ago there were 287 varieties of automobile 
tires on the market. Now only nine are being 
manufactured. Imagine what that means in 
reducing the stock carried by dealers. Imagine 
what it means in saving of labor. There really is 
no more need for 287 varieties of automobile tires 
than there is for 287 varieties of trousers. Sense- 
less variety only tends to the creation of pockets 
into which much material and capital drifts and 
remains unemployed and useless. If the tire people 
had kept on, they would in time have approached 
the makers of box-cars in their fads and fancies. 
Ten years ago there were 1,100 different 
styles and types of box-cars on American railroads. 
Every railroad had its own car designer who 
thought he had to produce a box-car different 
from every other box-car to prove that he was 
competent to hold his position. What he did in 
effect, was to make box-cars cost $100 per car 
more than was necessary had there been a reason- 
able standardization. 

The same thing was true of the agricultural 
implement industry. There are, or rather there 
were, 3,000 varieties of tillage implements being 
manufactured. The War Industries Board has 
reduced the number to 600, and these 600 are 
standardized and can be made with standardized 
steel. Instead of changing rolls over and over, as 
formerly, to meet a variety of requirements, the 
rolling mills are now able to supply the trade from 
continuous rolls. This is a big economy. It 
means much to dealers in agricultural imple- 
ments. Where less than car-load shipments are 
made, it is proving advantageous to retailer and 
consumer as well as to the railroads. It benefits 
all concerned. 

In curtailing useless styles, manufacturing 
complications are minimized, labor is saved, large 
stocks of raw material are made unnecessary, the 
excessive stocks the jobbers and retailers for- 
merly had to carry are reduced, and the drain on 
fuel, transportation, and capital is diminished. 
For example, when we had an endless variety of 
shoes a retailer had to carry a $5,000 stock. To- 


‘ day he will be supplied to better advantage to 


himself and the public with fewer styles and a 
stock that represents an outlay of only $2,500. 

In the packing and shipping departments of 
industry the Board’s study has been as effective 
in results as in the lines that have received more 
extended reference here. The saving in paper, 
in labor, in wood, and in other things has been 
large. Here is an illustration: 

Manufacturers of fire extinguishers journeyed 
to Washington to learn how they stood. They 
were told what the Board had done and was doing. 
They became enthusiastic. Some of them asked 
if they could not save steel for ships, for shells, and 
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for all the other needs of the Allies by reducing 
the amount of steel used in making fire extinguish- 
ers. They were asked to do what in their good 
judgment was right. 

Then one man got up and said: “Gentlemen, 
this Government needs chloroform; we can pro- 
vide a lot of it. Let us get busy. Let us help 
the wounded.” 

His remark elicited hearty applause. 

Who would suppose makers of fire extinguishers 
are large users of chloroform? They are. It 
goes into fire extinguishing chemicals to prevent 
freezing. They are in no danger of freezing unless 
subjected to a temperature ten degrees below 
zero. By reducing the chloroform used in_the 
extinguishers that go to warm climates, half the 
quantity formerly employed will be saved. By 
instructing that the extinguishers shall not be 
exposed to the cold, more can be saved. 

No one can measure the savings that in single 
instances seem small, but multiplied in thousands 
and tens of thousands of lines of business and 
classes of goods, from the most expensive to the 
cheapest, aggregate millions and millions of 
dollars in money. 

It goes without saying that an organization 
which has accomplished so much with so little 
friction must include many extraordinary men. 


This is conspicuously true of the War Industries 
Board and it is a great tribute to Mr. Baruch’s 
acumen and tact that he has been able to assem- 
ble such an aggregation of commercial, manu- 
facturing, and scientific specialists and imbue 
them with an enthusiasm that has erased self- 
interest and made their magnificent team work 
possible. Most of them are serving without 
compensation and are what is known as “$1.00-a- 
year men,” but their devotion to their work is 
in inverse relation to their pay. 

Their policies are determined in council. Each 
day commences with a meeting at which the heads 
of all the divisions or committees are -present. 
This meeting is followed by others at which the 
various groups gather to discuss their particular 
subjects. 

Absolute frankness is the rule at these delib- 
erations. 

The roster of the Board reads as if it were taken 
from “Who’s Who in American Business,” but as 
many of its members have requested that no 
mention of the commercial activities in which 
they have distinguished themselves should be 
made, lest it savor of advertisement, it is only 
permissible to present the unofficial diagram in 
which the names of the more important func- 
tionaries and committees are given. 
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THE INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES OF AN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


R. A* R. ERSKINE, president of the 
M Studebaker Corporation, answers the 

question of how the head of one large 
American business concern invests his savings. 
And he has established in his mind well defined 
principles regarding the making of investments 
that apply not only to business men but to all 
other classes of people as well, both men and 
women. In his own financial affairs he puts 
these principles into practice. 

When there is not a world war and the Govern- 
ment is not asking everyone to take all the Liberty 
Bonds they can, Mr. Erskine buys stocks—pre- 
ferred stocks for the attractive investment 
returns they give and common stocks for the 
chances of profit they hold out. But he does not 
buy them uniil he has an accurate knowledge of 
their value; a knowledge based upon a study of 
the earnings of the companies and of the busi- 
ness and general conditions facing them. He 
does not act on the opinions of others. He 
says: “If investors were always careful to be 
guided by facts instead of opinions, there would 
be fewer losses.” 

“ Knowledge of the value of a stock should be 
a prerequisite to its purchase.” This is the first 
investment principle that Mr. Erskine lays 


down. “Such knowledge of values, as dis- 
tinguished from superficial opinions, or the 
opinions of friends,” he points out, “can only be 


obtained by a study of financial statements and 
of economic conditions. 

“Value,” he continued, “may be considered 
as embracing the earning power as well as the 
intrinsic worth of the shares. Where the pro- 
portion of liquid or quick assets is large, the 
value, of course, becomes increasingly attrac- 
tive. Earning power and assets, plus honest 
and efficient management, combine to make a 
stock an attractive investment, provided always 
that the products or articles dealt in fill normal 
and essential needs of the people. 

“Preferred stocks of such corporations, with 
intrinsic book values of more than three times 
the outstanding stock and with average annual 


earnings of four or five times the dividend 
requirements, are attractive investments for 
business men. Investments in such preferred 
stocks should be confined to those listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, as thereby the inves- 
tor has daily information of transactions and 
can immediately sell his stock whenever he 
chooses. There are a number of such stocks 
paying seven per cent. dividends now selling 
around par or under. 

“While bonds of corporations, including rail- 
roads, are usually not subject to as wide market 
fluctuations as preferred stocks, yet when the 
earnings and credit of corporations suffer, bonds 
decline in price nearly as seriously as preferred 
stocks. If reorganizations occur, they fare. but 
little better. As they do not pay the returns 
that preferred stocks pay, for the experienced, 
wide-awake investor, they are not as attractive. 

“Values and market prices of common stocks, 
on the other hand, fluctuate much more widely, 
sometimes violently. They move with earnings, 
upon wild rumors, and with changes in economic 
conditions; and, therefore, with few exceptions, 
are speculative in character. But keen students 
and business men experienced in financial affairs, 
trade conditions, and market risks, can and do 
make profitable investments. in such stocks. 
They are not safe, however, for inexperienced 
persons, either men or women. 

“When we speak of Government bonds of all 
classes, behind which are the aggregate wealth, 
credit, and taxing power of the people, we speak 
of the most attractive investment of all. They 
are the safest from violent fluctuations or de- 
clines in market value. The principal in them 
is most secure; the interest and final payment 
certain. Hence, they are the safest investment 
and especially suitable for persons out of busi- 
ness who are unfamiliar with the many angles of 
values and markets, and particularly safe for 
trust funds and women. The interest rate 
is low but it is sure, and the principle, that the 
safer the investment the smaller the return, is 
here illustrated in its best example.” 
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Who Are After Your Liberty Bonds with Their Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 
THE MODERN BUCKET-SHOP 


George Graham Rice’s Influence Has Permeated a Wide Field—Records and Operations of 
His Best Pupils—How the Modern Bucket-Shop Game Is Played—Out for 
Liberty Bonds Via the Partial Payment Plan 


BY 


LOUIS GUENTHER : 


(In collaboration with John K. Barnes, the Financial Editor of The World’s Work) 


ITH the recent arrest, for the 
fifth time in his career, of 
George Graham Rice for using 
the mails to rob people of their 
money and their Liberty Bonds, 
one of the ablest of the pirates of promotion was 
apprehended. But as one of his fellows in the 
field of get-rich-quick promotion maintained at 
the time, there are others operating in this game 
who are fooling the public even more than Rice 
did. Some of them have been more successful 
than Rice in promoting the sale of new oil stocks 
—the form of get-rich-quick security now most 
popular with the public. Nearly all of them are 
operating modern bucket-shops, as was Rice, 
but because they are not as hard up as he was, 
they are able to make good when it looks as 
though a client might cause trouble. A client is 
pretty sure to lose his money, however, if he 
continues dealing with them long enough; and 
they, like Rice, are out after Liberty Bonds. 

In tracing back the trails of the most success- 
ful of these other pirates, the interesting fact is 
discovered that in many cases their careers as 
get-rich-quick promoters have ‘their source in 
the trail of George Graham Rice, or have crossed 
his broad path at some point. The influence of 
this head-master of the game is to be found in 
many other offices besides his own, and the losses 
which the public has sustained in buying many 
other securities in addition to those promoted 
by Rice himself, can be traced back to the educa- 
tion in get-rich-quick methods received in Rice’s 
university of finance. He has had some apt 
pupils; some of whom have even excelled him in 
certain branches of the game. 

It is to warn the public against them that we 
here give the records of a few of the best exam- 
ples of the lot, and show how they operate. 

In one way or another the following men have 
at some time been associated with Rice or been 


in a position to study his methods from others 
trained by him. They are: Edward W. Bau- 
meister, Harold E. Boericke, C. W. Cannon, Albert 
J..Froelich, Dr. John Grant Lyman, B. H. Schef- 
tels, and Charles A. Stoneham. One of these, 
Boericke, is believed to have committed suicide 
to escape criminal prosecution, and John Grant 
Lyman is now in the penitentiary. But the 
rest are actively operating in the financial field; 
and if investors believe a man is known by the 
company he keeps, then from what is known 
about Rice, investors should naturally shun 
these others. . 

Edward W. Baumeister, the first of this list, 
learned the game from Rice as an employee of 
B. H. Scheftels & Company. He later became 
associated with Albert J. Froelich in ‘““ The House 
of E. W. Baumeister & Company” and because 
of the operations of that concern these two part- 
ners were several times indicted by the Grand 
Jury of New York County. One indictment was 
for luring a widow to part with $17,000 on the 
promise that they were going to “let her in on a 
good thing.” A receiver in bankruptcy was 
appointed by the United States District Court 
in December, 1916, and the assets of “The 
House” were reported as worth about $300, 
with liabilities, chiefly money due the firm’s 
customers, of nearly $50,000. 

Froelich seems to be the greater genius of these 
two. He started with W. R. Howard & Com- 
pany, which was a breeding nest for financial 
fakers. When Howard & Company went to 
the wall, Froelich launched the firm of Wm. J. 
Pullman & Company. This soon went into the 
hands of a receiver, and we next find Froelich in 
his partnership with Baumeister. Now he is 
the guiding spirit in K. M. Stanton & Company, 
Incorporated, a concern nominally presided over 
by Miss Kate M. Stanton; and hiding behind 
this woman’s name he is doing a flourishing 
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business selling stocks in mushroom oil companies 
such as the Stanton Oil Company, which is pay- 
ing 3 per cent. dividends a month and which he 
has been predicting for more than a year “should 
increase in value ten-fold within a year.” 

Harold E. Boericke also operated under a dif- 
ferent name, but his principal reason was not to 
hide his own identity. He had been a market 
letter-writer for W. R. Howard & Company. 
When he started in business for himself, in 1910, 
he employed a modest young man of limited 
means named Edwin Baruch and called his con- 
cern Baruch & Company. This was as near 
as he dared to get to the name of the reputable 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Baruch Bro- 
thers, of which Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, the 
well-known market operator and now a member 
of the Council of National Defense, was the 
head. To add to the deception, Boericke used 
to refer in his circulars and advertisements to 
“our Mr. Baruch,” or “our Mr. Edwin Baruch.” 


When Boericke 
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hands of a liqui- 
dator, and cre- 
ditors are still 
wondering how 
much of their 
money they are 
going toget back. 

C. W. Cannon 
is operating un- 
der hisown name 
as head of Cannon, Stamm & Company, mem- 
bers of the Consolidated Stock Exchange of New 
York, with offices in*New York, Pittsburgh, and 
Boston. He started as a manager of Sage 
& Company, a notorious bucket-shop of the 
nineties, backed by L. Adams, whose policy games 
were frequently raided by the authorities. Can- 
non was at one time with Baumeister & Com- 
pany, mentioned above, and later ran Morrison 
& Company. Then he started C. W. Cannon & 
Company and recently organized the present 
firm of Cannon, Stamm & Company. His oft 
repeated statement that this house was founded 
in 1907, is a camouflage designed to create the 
impression that the house is one of long standing. 
The records of July, 1914, show he gave a bill 
‘of sale for one dollar to Edward J. Froehlich, on 
office fixtures, at 20 Broad Street, New York. 
Cannon is an intimate friend of George Graham 


placed in the 
20 BROAD ST. 











USING AN EMPLOYEE’ S NAME 


Harold E. Boericke hired a young 
man named Edwin Baruch and then 
called his concern ‘‘Baruch and Com- 


pany” 
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Rice and assisted him in foisting on the public 
his International Mines & Development stock. 
The most successful one of this group is also 
operating under his own name—Charles A. Stone- 
ham & Company—with offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Detroit, Hartford, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Providence, Springfield, To- 
ronto, and Worcester, and with a costly private 
wire system connecting them. Stoneham, like 


Steck Market Going Away Up 
Just As 0 Predicted 





A tremendous buying boom has started an upward move- 
ment in New York Stock Exchange securities which is bound 
to force prices of these high grade dividend payers to much: 
higher figures, , 

_ This upward movement, in my opinion, is just beginning, 

4nd the present opportunity is an exceptional_one in which to 

a dividend paying securities upon the New York Stock 
xchange. 

I predict this advance, and customers of mine who fol« 
lowed my advice during the past two weeks got into the mar- 
ket at practically its lowest figures, and are rapidly adding 
profits to their accounts. 

Remember, under my new plan of instalment payments, I. 
wil] buy any security quoted or dealt in upon the New York 
Stock Exchange through a member of that organization at 
cutrent market quotations, and you can pay for your pur- 
chasé 10 per cent down, the balance in 9 equal payments at 
the rate of 10 per cent per month. 
vis My commission is one-eighth (12%%), which covers every- 

ng. 

Wire orders to-day at the market for any stocks that you 
imay desire td buy in lots cf one share and upward. 

Orders will receive instant exeoution, and we will for- 
ward.-to you promptly a statement showing the exact amount 
that you will have to pay éach month upon your purchase 

Forwa&rd 10 per cent of thie current market price of the 
stock that you wish to buy with your order. 


Absolutely No Margin Calls 


Stocks are purchased the minute your order is received; 
these orders are not bucketed, nor are you liable for any mary 
gin calls upon your account. 

, No matter should the market decline you will:not be.called 
for margin. 

‘You are only required to pay one-tenth of a stated amount 
each and every month. 

Take advantagé of this present Opportunity and make from 
50 to 150 points profit in stocks during the coming year. 

, — all order$ at our expense. Address for further. de- 
aus 7 


J. J. BAMBERGER & CO., 


44-46 Broadway, New York. tetepones, $ 1281— Broad. 


Branch Office, 146 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Best of Bank and Business References. 





ANOTHER OF STONEHAM’S FIRMS 


When customers became hard to get for O. F. Jonasson & 
Company because the promised profits failed to come, Stone- 
ham started with this new company and caught some of his 
old customers over again with the new partial payment bait 


Rice, masqueraded under other names earlier 
in his career and later came to the use of his own. 

A characteristic advertisement of Stoneham’s 
is one that appeared in a Chicago paper a few 
years ago offering for $7,506 an annual income of 
$3,690, or nearly 50 per cent. Those who bit 
on this “Offer Unparalleled” are still waiting for 
a good part of their promised income. Stone- 
ham now runs a paper of his own to attract cus- 
tomers. When he was capitalizing the Por- 
cupine mining boom, just as he and Rice and’ 
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others had capitalized the Nevada booms, the 
Toronto Saturday Night, which for years has been 
persistent in its exposure of get-rich-quick schemes 
in Canada, told how his Toronto office was proven 
to be operating as a bucket-shop. A trap was 
laid by some of the men who had their money 
invested in legitimate mining in Porcupine and 
who objected to having their securities kicked up 
and down in the market by gamblers. A large 
order was given for a certain Porcupine stock to 
be carried on margin, and Charles A. Stoneham 
& Company’s Toronto office reported the stock 
as bought. Later the stock declined and the 
client was called upon for more margin. Still 
later he ordered more of the issue and got the 
same notice that the additional shares had been 
purchased. Then he suddenly appeared and 
asked for delivery of his stock. He was told that 
it was in the New York office. After four days 
of insistent pressure he got his stock; 15,000 shares 
of it were borrowed from one Toronto house and 
5,000 shares were delivered to him in the identical 
certificates that had just been bought from an- 
other Toronto broker who knew that the trap 
had been laid. 


JOHN GRANT LYMAN’S OPERATIONS 


Dr. John Grant Lyman, the remaining member 
of this group of Rice’s associates—the one for 
whom Rice promoted the Bullfrog Rush Mining 
Company at Goldfield, Nevada, the collapse of 
which hastened the downfall of the L. M. Sullivan 
Trust Company, behind which Rice was then 
hiding—came to New York, a fugitive from jus- 
tice from California, late in 1916, and started 
operating under the partial payment plan as the 
best way of getting money from the public quickly. 
This slick doctor, who had once been a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange—until they 
found him out—is worthy to rank:with Rice in 
his ability to operate the get-rich-quick game. 
He was for a time employed in Rice’s New York 
office before he started out to rehabilitate his for- 
tune. In about two months he is said to have 
taken in nearly $300,000 on the partial payment 
plan. He took offices in the same building and un- 
der the very nose of the commercial investigating 
agency that serves the New York Stock Exchange. 
He advertised as John H. Putman & Company 
and had a mythical partner, “S. C. Harkness, 
.son of a Standard Oil director,” who was to get 
inside information concerning oil stocks. After 
about two months, Lyman decided it was time 
to move; he drew $53,000 in cash from his bank 
on February 9, 1916, and disappeared. The 
Post Office authorities found him, however, and 
arrested him on February 24th in Florida, as 
he was about to leave for South America. The 
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way they caught him would make a good detec- 
tive story, if it could be told. Lyman was con- 
victed in the United States District Court and 
sent to the Atlanta penitentiary for eighteen 
months. 

That sentence has been completed, and Lyman 
is now serving the last months of a fifteen months’ 
sentence given him by the state courts of Cali- 
fornia for, his Panama Development Company 
land frauds. Now that this term is about com- 
pleted, it is safe to say that he is scheming ways 
to get Liberty Bonds away from new investors. 
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BUY AN INCOME 


Offer Unparalleled 





















FOR WE OF 
$1,251 in $ 615 
$2,502 Secure $1,2 + 
$3,753 ‘You $ 1 8 
$5,004 An’ $2,460 
$6,255 Annual $3,075 
$7,506 Income $3,690 






Payable in Monthly Payments 
Larger or smaller amounts at proportionate cost. 
Communicate with us immediately for full details. 


CHARLES A, STONEHAM & CO, 


178 West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL, 








NEW YORK DETROIT ORCES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
, PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) TORONTO 






NOTE: Our private teased wire system, reaching the princifat curb and exe 
change markets of the country, assures our customers the bist of service. 









STONEMAN HAS AMASSED MILLIONS 


This adventurer is a graduate of the old Haight & Freese 
bucket-shop. He runs a paper of his own to attract custom- 
ers and has amassed a fortune of several million dollars 


He has an international record as a promoter of 
fraudulent projects. The names of these many 
children of his fertile brain will be given in the 
list of fake promotions to be published with the 
last article of this series. 

The difficulty and delay that many customers 
are haying in getting possession of securities they 
buy is a good indication that the bucket-shop 
game is now being operated more generally than 
for many years past. Forone thing, the growth of 
the partial payment plan in the sale of securities 
has fostered its revival. 

As the partial payment plan of selling securities 
is carried on by many of those who are not bound 
by the rules of the New York Stock Exchange, 
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it gives ample latitude for bucketing the orders. 
The difference between the way the pirates of 
promotion operate the plan and the way New 
York Stock Exchange houses have to operate 
it, will be explained later. 

Dr. Lyman, in a confession to Post Office 
Inspector McQuillan during his trial, disclosed 
one of the principal tricks of the pirates of promo- 
tion in the partial payment game. l,yman said 
that if he had not lost his nerve and ran away, he 
would not have been caught. Mr. McQuillan 
replied: “You know well enough that you 
never could have made delivery of all those 
stocks to your customers when they had finished 
paying for them.” The Doctor turned to Mr. 
McQuillan with a smile and said, “I never would 
have had to make delivery. Those suckers 
would take my word for anything and do just 
as | told them. All I had to do was to organize 
the Standard Oil Company of Mexico, and tell 
them to transfer their holdings into the stock of 
that company and become as rich as the organiz- 
ers of the Standard Oil Company in this country.” 


SCHEMES FOR GETTING LIBERTY BONDS 


If any one doubts that these pirates of pro- 
motion would dare start out after Liberty 
Bonds, there is plenty of evidence to convince 
him. They may suggest, as does the Ratner 
Securities Corporation: “Send us your $100 
Liberty Bond—or as many more as possible. 
We will loan you the full face value on these 
bonds, if they are used to purchase good, dividend 
securities under the Ratner plans. . . . Do not 
waste the power of your Liberty Bond. If idle in 
a Safe-deposit vault, it is non-creative. Give 
your bond the constructive element to which it is 
entitled. It will do its duty to ‘Uncle Sam’ 
twice and to you twice.” 

Now it might be all right for Liberty Bond 
holders to use their bonds as cash, or borrow on 
them, to buy other securities on the partial pay- 
ment plan, provided their sense of patriotism 
would permit them to do so. But would it be 
right for them to trust their Liberty Bonds in 
the hands of a house unless they knew that it 
was of high standing? Would it be right to send 
them to the Ratner Securities Corporation, to 
borrow on them in order to purchase stocks on 
one of their five plans—under not one of which 
would the Liberty Bond owner get back at the 
time anything more than their receipt—without 
making any inquiry as to this new concern? 
Or should investors start sending money to E. M. 
Fuller & Company for the purchase of securities 
on the “ten-payment plan,” simply because they 
have seen the advertisement of this house in 
many newspapers and periodicals? Should they 


not inquire as to Fuller’s record before they 
start to buy something from him that they are not 
going to get 
for nearly a 
year? 

In the Rat- 
ner Securities 
Corporation, 
we find there 









aretwo broth- 

ers—José B. a 

and Abraham Write for Booklets EM-$2. 
7. Ratner. E. M. FULLER & CO. 





Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y 
50 Broad Street, New York 
Phones ‘Broad 383-4-5-6-T 






They came 
here from 
Mexico and 
according to 
report, cannot 
go back there 
because of 
their opera- 
tions in con- 
nection with the Tampico News Company. When 
ex-President Huerta was arrested in Texas in 
January, 1916, José B. Ratner was arrested 
with him and indicted on the charge of be- 
ginning and setting on foot a military expedition 
within this country. Huerta diedin prison; Ratner 
was released on bond, and the charge has never 
been pressed against him. This is probably all 
Liberty Bond holders want to know about the 
past record of this coricern. 







‘“* AN ASSOCIATE OF CRIMINALS” 

The New York World thus character- 
ized E. M. Fuller, who is now selling se- 
curities on a ten-payment plan 


E. M. FULLER’S FORMER RECORD 


E. M. Fuller had a record as a get-rich-quick 
promoter before he started in the partial payment 
business. He sold such stocks as Victor Oil, which 
paid dividends at the rate of 24 per cent. a year 
while the stock was being offered, but now pays 
nothing; Crown Oil stock, which started out 
paying dividends in cash but now pays them 
in stock. -Back in 1912, Fuller sold stock in the 
Pulitzer Publishing Company to wealthy men by 
leading them to believe that the New York World 
family of Pulitzers was behind the proposition. © 
James Howell Post, who accused Fuller of selling 
him the stock by misrepresenting it in this way 
and by saying that Mr. Post had been recom- 
mended to him by two other well-known men, 
brought suit to recover the $1,000 that he paid 
forit. The World, at the time, published Fuller’s 
record as follows: “Has been arrested on at 
least two occasions, but never so far as known, 
convicted; an associate of criminals.” This is 
the man who is now widely advertising to sell 
securities on the “ten-payment”’ plan. 

The increased danger to Liberty Bond owners 
and investors generally from this influx of get- 
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rich-quick pirates into the partial payment field 
is evident when one studies the fundamental 
details of this business and compares the way in 
which it is operated by these pirates with the 
way in which it is conducted by houses which 
conform to the rules of the New York Stock Ex- 
change regarding it. In the first place, it gives 
the get-rich-quick pirate ten to twenty months’ 
leeway before the customer has any claim against 
him. It also gives him advantages in appealing 
to the public to buy securities under the plan. 
For instance, he can say, as Joseph M. Devere & 
Company did: “You are absolutely insured 
against the dreaded ‘margin-call.’ If the market 
declines a few points, it strikes terror to the heart 
of the margin trader—but it means absolutely 
nothing to you. You are buying YOUR stock ona 
contract that protects you from all marginal loss, 
no matter how suddenly the price may decline.”’ 

Under the rules of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, members cannot guarantee any account 
against margin calls. Neither can they guarantee 
that the interest rate they will charge the cus- 
tomer on his unpaid balance shall not exceed 6 
per cent., for they cannot charge less than the 
rate they themselves have to pay on their call 
loans. But experience shows that when consid- 
eration is restricted to the high grade of securities, 
which are all that the reliable houses will sell in 
this way, these advantages are more magnified 
by the get-rich-quick pirates than real. 

The real difference between the partial payment 
plan as operated by houses of high standing and 
those at the other end of the rating scale, is that 
the latter can do practically anything they want 
with their ‘customer’s stock, assuming that they 
have not violated the bucket-shop law in the 
first place and failed to buy it. Customers of 
Joseph M. Devere & Company, for instance, had 
to sign a contract which reserved the right to the 
broker to loan the stocks, to borrow money on 
them, or to “carry them in the market.” If 
this last phrase did not mean that the broker 
could sell the stocks if he wanted to (with a view 
to buying them back cheaper), it certainly meant 
that he himself could buy and carry them on 
margin with some other house. 

L. H. Cooke & Company were much franker 
than Devere in the contract they made their 
customers agree to. In simplified form [so that 
the reader will not be lost in a maze of words, 
as they probably hoped their customers would 
be] this contract reads: “All securities carried 
by us for a customer’s account may be sold with- 
out notice, if we deem such sale necessary for our 
protection.” Cooke hardly needed this _per- 
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mission, however, from his customers to play 
the market with their money and their stocks, 
to insure his success at the _ get-rich-quick 
game. In that game it is the one who deals the 
cards who gets rich quick, and Cooke has a longer 
line of worthless securities to his credit than most 
of the other pirates of promotion who are now 
operating modern bucket-shops. We know of 
nine at least. The full list will be given later. 

Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and a very few others outside of the Exchange, 
who must, or do, conduct the partial payment 
business in conformity with the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, can loan the securities which they have 
purchased for the accounts of clients, and can 
put them up as collateral for loans—that is, 
they can borrow money on them. The Stock 
Exchange term is “hypothecate.” But they 
cannot “carry them in the market” nor can they 
“sell them without notice.’”’ And the greatest 
crime on the New York Stock Exchange is to have 
any relations with a house that is bucketing orders 
in Stock Exchange securities. 


, 


J- D. SUGARMAN ’S APPEAL TO BOND OWNERS 


The strongest appeal that these pirates, who are 
overrunning the partial payment field, make to 
Liberty Bond owners, was recently voiced in a 
circular letter from J. D. Sugarman & Company 
to an up-State New York farmer who had bought 
Liberty Bonds of each issue to the extent of his 
ability. Sugarman wrote to this investor as 
follows: “By using your bonds in this manner, 


- you have not only fulfilled your obligation to the 


Government in buying of the bonds and the 
Government has the money, but you have also 
invested in such manner that your bonds, instead 
cf earning 4} per cent. are earning more than 


four times this amount.” The “investment 
combination” which he most urgently ad- 


vised this up-state farmer to buy on the par- 
tial payment plan was made up of ten shares 
of a New York Stock Exchange issue and 400 
shares of four Curb stocks. At their prices at 
the time and their dividend rates, he said they 
returned “in excess of 18 per cent. per annum.” 
And he further added: “There is not a shadow of 
doubt in my mind that every one of the stocks 
in this combination will show a market enhance- 
ment during the term of the contract.” Already 
one of the companies has failed to pay a dividend 
which it had declared, because it has no funds 
with which to pay it; and another has cut its 
dividend in half. Sugarman may soon be selling 
Liberty Bonds for the “account of” suckers 
who bit on this 18 per cent. bait. 


(In the December World’s Work will be told the story of the Pirates of Promotion in the Oil 
Stock Flotation Game.) 
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WHAT THE Y. M. C. A. MEANS TO THE 
AMERICAN SOLDIER 


A Service That Provides the Army’s Substitute for the 
Comforts of Home—A Powerful Upbuilder 
Of Morale, Which is the Thing That 
Makes Victorious Armies 


§ J 
‘ 


BY 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


[The following seven organizations are working together to create and maintain among our soldiers, 
sailors,and marines the high morale that is now animating our men on all fighting fronts: The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the National Catholic War Council, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, the American Library Association, War Camp Community Service, and the 
Salvation Army. This article treats of the work of the Y.M.C.A., but it should be understood that all these 
agencies are working as a unit, with full cobperation, and helping each other to perform the duties which 
they have been called upon by the Government of the United States to fulfil —Tue Epitors.] 


IVE hundred guns served by American 
artillerymen had laid down a barrage 
for two hours upon a sector of German 
trenches. Between midnight and 
dawn a thousand American boys had 

gone over the top, following their artillery prep- 
aration, in a trench raid that assumed almost 
the proportions of a battle. They returned with 
prisoners and captured machine guns, weary, 
worn from loss of sleep and extraordinary exer- 
tions, and stumbled into the courtyard of a bat- 
tered house in a village at the front. “The merest 
ray of light showed through a closely curtained 
window. 

“They’re doin’ business,’ somebody - said 
huskily, and the soldiers began to crowd in. They 
jammed a sizeable room that had once been the 
salon of the residence. Now a counter of rough 
boards ran across it. In the remains of the splen- 
did chandelier were a dozen candles; in the corner 
was a piano. Behind the counter were two men 
in Y. M. C.A. uniforms, ladling out hot tea as 
fast as hands could work. They had been up all 
night waiting for the boys to come back. In 
huge cans they had seventy-five gallons of steam- 
ing tea, and they were giving it away. 

Boy after boy cre ‘ded up with his cup and 
backed off again with that warming, stimulating 
drink. What it meant to them nobody can know 
who has not been in their place. It stirred their 
sluggish blood, brought the light back to their 
tired eyes. Somebody went to the piano and 
began to play. A song commenced. 

They were themselves again; morale restored. 

That particular Y. M. C. A. Post Exchange is 


so close to the front that one can see the German 
fortifications from its back window. It is under 
shell fire and gas attack constantly. No day 
passed without bursting shrapnel in its court- 
yard. But it stays to serve the men; to give 
them a place to come and a friend to talk to. 

In that advanced post no great stock of sup- 
plies can be kept on hand. Only once or twice 
a week can the camion crawl up the roads by night 
to bring out cakes, chocolate, canned peaches, 
tobacco, and cigarettes. But it comes as often 
as it can, and the men knowit. They know, too, 
that it is only a question of hours before the 
luxuries that mean so much to them will be in 
stock for them to buy. These small luxuries 
mean more than can possibly be realized by 
those who remain in America. They spell the 
difference between content and discontent; they 
go far to create that intangible thing in an army 
which the military authorities refer to as morale. 

A boy with a sergeant’s chevrons on his sleeve 
summed the thing up the other day when he 
said: “The Y. M. C. A. makes life in war 
conditions endurable.” 

In another sector, where conditions make it 
impossible to carry on regular hut work, secre- 
taries have volunteered as stretcher bearers and 
hospital assistants. After an attack not many 
days ago, a minister of a church in the Middle 
West stood in the dressing station as the boys 
were brought in, his mouth fairly bristling with 
cigarettes. He could not light them fast enough 
one at a time, so he crammed five or six between 
his lips, lighted them and passed them out to 
the wounded. 
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“T never smoked before I came to France, 
and I don’t smoke now,” he said in the midst of 
that night’s work. “But I’ll say that was the 
best piece of practical ministry | have ever done.” 

That particular parson has been attached to a 
trench mortar company, and has travelled with 
them all over France, sleeping in box-cars, in 
barns, by the roadside, sharing whatever luck 
was theirs. He has become one of them. 


PROVIDING CANDY BY THE TON 


Down in another area where a large body of 
troops were collected, it was impossible for the 
local organization of the Y. M. C. A. to get sup- 
plies. The soldiers, as soldiers will, were demand- 
ing smokes and minor luxuries. Their officers 
came to the Red Triangle to see what could be 
done about it. 

“Ts there no way to get candy for our boys?”’ 
a major asked. 

“We'll see what can be done,” said’the Divi- 
sional Secretary, and he went out to see. He dis- 
covered a candy factory that had been shut down 
because of the war. That was a start. But 
without sugar and chocolate he could not make 
candy. He looked into the matter of chocolate 
first. In town was a chocolate manufacturer 
but his product was exhausted as soon as it was 
manufactured. He could supply none. 

“1 bought a machine months ago to increase 
my output, but it weighs six hundred pounds 
and the railroad will not deliver it. It is the 
war!” 

“Tf you'll agree to manufacture for me two tons 
of chocolate a month, I’ll get your machine for 
you,” promised the Secretary, and it was agreed. 
That night the Y. M. C. A. sent a camionette 
to the point a hundred miles away where the 
machine was located and next noon it was set 
down at the manufacturer's door. So the 
chocolate was provided. 

Next came sugar. The Secretary went to the 
Army Commissaries and said to them: “If you 
will give me sugar, | will turn back to you double 
the weight in chocolate creams.” The Army 
Commissaries agreed—and now in that section 
nearly four tons of chocolate candy are supplied 
to the soldiers by the Y. M. C. A. every month. 

A hospital supply train pulled into a certain 
town. The officer in charge hurried to the 
local Y. M. C. A. with his troubles. 

“We fellows can’t get anything. We're shot 
all over France and never stop long enough to 
lay in a stock. Isn’t there some way you can 
help us out?” 

_“There sure is. You make this town every 
little while. Wire us the minute you will arrive 
and what you will want. We will have our truck 


is duplicated so far as it is possible. 


on the spot to deliver it to you at any time of 
the day or night.” 

The result was that the “ Y” established a sort 
of Post Exchange on that train, and the boys 
aboard were kept as well supplied with luxuries 
as if they had been in cantonments. 


Y. M. C. A. HUTS—A SUBSTITUTE FOR HOME 


The business of providing a substitute for home 
to an Army numbering hundreds of thousands of 
men is one of the duties of the Y. M.C. A. It 
requires not only vast material supplies and re- 
sources, but an enormous quantity of that intang- 
ible but indispensable thing called tact. 

Already the Association has established more 
than six hundred huts and is building more as 
rapidly as materials can be had and as men 
arrive from the United States to man them. 
These huts are the centres of the Army’s social 
life. As many comforts are provided as war con- 
ditions will permit. Always there are chairs, a 
piano, a phonograph. There is no hut without its 
writing room and its supply of paper and envel- 
opes to which the boys are invited to help them- 
selves with the utmost freedom. 

During the coming year 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
sheets of paper and 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 envel- 
opes will be distributed to the soldiers. One 
order was recently placed for 50,000,000 envelopes 
and 180 tons of writing paper which runs 250,000 
sheets to the ton. Ours is the greatest letter- 
writing Army in the world. 

In the huts, entertainments are given one, two, 
or even three nights a week. These are of all 
sorts and descriptions. A couple of nights 
each week the auditorium is turned over 
to the men to put on shows of their own. The 
men take no end of interest in their own perfor- 
mances, and turn out an astonishing quantity 
and variety of talent. 


THE ARMY POST EXCHANGES 


In every hut will be found a Post Exchange at 
which the soldier may buy for himself luxuries 
not issued by the Commissary. The entire 
task of operating Army Post Exchanges has been 
imposed on the Y. M. C. A. by the Army. This 
means that the old canteen has gone out of busi- 
ness and that the Y. M. C. A. has been compelled 
to borrow millions of dollars to go into the retail 
grocery business. The Post Exchanges carry 
stocks of canned fruit, cookies, candies, choco- 
late, cigarettes, tobacco, and other delicacies 
as they can be obtained. 

As one moves nearer to the front, the huge 
wooden huts give place to big, dingy, khaki 
tents. In these the work of the regulation hut 
But when 
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one arrives at the front itself, there is neither 
tent nor hut—but there isa Y. M.C.A. You 
cannot get so far forward that you will not find 
at least a Y. M.C.A. secretary. Perhaps he will 
have no stock to sell. But he will have himself, 
and he will give of that with the utmost freedom. 
He is there just to be friends—and to do what- 
ever job comes to hand. 

The most advanced Post Exchanges are in 
dugouts or in old cellars. -Many of these are 
constantly under shell fire and their nights are 
made uncomfortable by gas attacks. But they 
stick and do business. As this article is being 
written a telephone message has come over the 
wire from the area where a great part of our Amer- 
ican forces are stationed. It says that one 
secretary was hit yesterday by a shell at the door 
of his dugout, his leg shattered; another secre- 
tary was struck by shrapnel and his arm and leg 
broken. They stuck by their posts during a 
furious bombardment, making coffee for the men 
and serving it as they could gain a moment to run 
past the place to obtain it. 

Two other secretaries in the same sector were 
driven out of their tent by shell fire and gas. 
They had stayed, wearing their gas masks through 
the attack, until a shell struck the tent, over- 
turned the stove and set the whole place on fire. 
It was night. The fire was clearly visible to the 
Germans, and they made it their target. Even 
then they did not leave, but took to the fields 
with what supplies they could rescue and con- 
tinued to do what they could. This is an 
isolated instance, but it is but one of hundreds. 
This sort of fearless service is what the Y. M. C. 
A. means to the American soldier. 

In a certain famous division the Army officers 
came to the Divisional Secretary and asked him 
if he could not take up the work in the hospitals 
and dressing stations. 

“We've got to have you there,” said a major. 
“We find that there is nothing which does a 
wounded man so much good when he is carried 
in, as a smoke and a bite to eat. Wecan’t give it 
tothem. Can your It means saving life!” 

“If you want us, we'll be there,”’ said the sec- 
retary, and within twenty minutes men were 
started for the front with supplies—and courage. 

“A cup of coffee cooked by a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary saved our Colonel’s life,’’ a physician- 
lieutenant told the writer. “It gave him the 
necessary kick at the start, and gave us some- 
thing to work on. When | came to France | 
had no use for the Y. M.C. A. I have seen you 
working in this dressing station for fourteen days, 
and [| can’t say enough. You are delivering the 
goods.” 

In a first-aid station in the trenches one “Y” 
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man spent two weeks without removing his 
clothes. He acted as stretcher bearer, wearing 
the Army Red Cross on his sleeve. Day and 
night he stuck with the boys and they came to 
love him. It was not material things alone 
that he was able to give them, nor was it to the 
slightly wounded that his services were most pre- 
cious. More than one boy he sat with until the 
end—in manly fashion. Men who saw him told 
the writer that he made easier and more gentle 
the departure of many a boy dying far from home 
and friends. 

In this sector a body of troops, six hundred 
strong, had marched for miles to replace a unit 
in the trenches. They were worn, dirty, and 
weary. An empty “Y” truck came past and 
saw them. 

“Just in?” the driver asked. 

“Going up for replacement. 
night.” 

“Got any smokes or eats?” 

“Not a scrap.” 

“Sit tight,” said the secretary, and, though 
he had been working eighteen hours that day, 
he drove his camionette into town, twenty-eight 
miles away and returned before dawn with 
enough supplies to give chocolate and cigarettes 
to every man in that unit. There was a note 
in the cheer with which those men greeted that 
returning camionette that was ample reward for 
the effort. 


Camp here to- 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE SECRETARIES 


The Y. M. C. A. has come to mean such a 


“variety of things to the American soldier that 


it is impossible to define its functions. It oper- 
ates hotels in the principal cities of France where 
excellent accommodations can be had by officers 
and men at a minimum cost; it operates in dis- 
trict centres excellent clubs, one in each town for 
men, one for officers. It cares for the officers 
just as it cares for the men. It is there to do 
what it is asked, and the things it is asked to do 
by officers and men are various and astonishing. 
Only last night a young officer, evidently of 
wealth, stopped a Y. M. C. A. man and demand- 
ed that the secretary rush out to hire for him a 
grand piano to put in his apartment. The sec- 
rectary dropped his personal concerns and went 
out and did the thing. Soldiers ask their way 
in Paris; they come to you to tell their troubles, 
or to get you to write their letters. Last week, 
in a cathedral town near the front, thirty young 
Americans, members of the Roman Catholic 
faith, came to the Y. M.C. A. secretary. They 
told him they were on their way into the trenches 
and very greatly desired the ministrations of their 
church before they went. But they could not 
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speak French. He went with the thirty to the 
cathedral, acted as interpreter while they made 
their confessions, and returned to his jok of run- 
ning a Post Exchange, proud that he had been 
able to serve these boys of a sister religion. 

Soldiers ask Y. M. C. A. men to help compose 
letters to sweethearts at home; they ask them to 
select presents for wife or mother or best girl; 
they ask to be taught French; they ask to be 
personally guided to destinations in Paris. The 
Y. M. C. A. was requested to convey a casket to 
the very front and to see to the burial of the son 
of a prominent Western family. Recently, in a 
company which believed it was bad luck to touch 
a dead German, two Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
acted as the undertakers, grave diggers, and 
then read the burial service! 

A few nights ago it was my good fortune to be 
at the front with our troops. In that sector the 
Y. M. C. A. sends a camionette from regiment to 
regiment of an entire division every day delivering 
papers—Paris editions of American newspapers. 
The little automobile is piled high with them at 
the start, but it comes back empty. _ If it were not 
for this, these men would have no contact with 
the outside world; with this service they are kept 
as well informed as are the inhabitants of Paris. 
It is difficult to appreciate what this means until 
you are out there, cut off from all communica- 
tion with the world—except over the slender 
thread of the Y. M. C. A. 

I rode up on this newspaper camionette and 
spent the night with a certain famous regiment. 
It was a hot corner, but three Y. M. C. A. men 
were there. Two lived in dugouts far down 
toward the very advanced posts, one slept on a 
pile of hay in the upper story of an old barn. | 
walked down through the woods gingerly, for 
Fritz was beginning to send over his daily hate 
of high explosives. Down in a growing hole | 
saw three men with shovels, working busily. 
Two were soldiers, the third was a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. 

“Why the cellarr” | asked him. 

“The Boche broke up housekeeping for me 
last night,” he said. “1’m trying to get this place 
finished up for to-night, and | want to make it 
big enough, so that when the boys come in to 
visit me there’ll be room for at least two ‘inside. 
Most of these dugouts here accommodate one— 
tightly.” 

He had his Red Triangle sign tacked to a tree, 
and on a soap box were half a dozen cakes of choc- 
olate, a few biscuits, a little pile of cigarettes— 
a pitiful little stock for a Post Exchange, but 
the best he had to offer, and the best he would 
have to offer until a truck could make its way 
up at night with a fresh consignment. But he 


was sticking to the job. He was living with the 
men and being one of them, and they were for 
him. 

I learned that a shell had demolished his dugout 
the night before, while he was absent, fortunately 
for him. But it had killed three men in the shel- 
ter adjoining. The Y. M. C. A. man was the 
first to reach the unfortunates and to do what he 
could for them in their last moments. 

I believe, of all the variety of things that the 
Y. M. C. A. means to the American Army, the 
sympathetic comradeship it gives means most. 

Here is a letter from a major in a certain dis- 
tinguished unit: 


DeaR Mr. CarTER:- 

This organization is about to change its station for 
a more extended field of usefulness, operating on a 
much larger scale than heretofore, and we are very 
anxious indeed, if it can be arranged, to have your most 
excellent representative, Mr. —--———, accompany us. 
This, I am in position to assure you, will be agreeable 
to Mr. ————. 

There is, perhaps, nothing I can say regarding 
the wonderful work of your organization over here, or 
in praise of Mr. ————, which you do not know. 
But I do not think it possible to say too much regard- 
ing the value of the Y. M. C. A. and the great work it is 
doing in inspiriting and aiding in so many ways the 
lads who are far from home. 

But this much I| do want to say: that the Y. M.C. A. 
opened here at a most opportune time when we had 
no outside diversions, and that Mr. has won 
his way into our hearts so thoroughly that he is always 
assured of a large audience for the beneficial talks and 
services which he gives us. The congenial surround- 
ings which the Y. M. C. A. affords, the facilities and 
inducements to write home, the intermingling of the 
different units which the Y. M. C. A. assures, the 
opportunity to spend money for little comforts and 
luxuries, are all most beneficial agencies, and | should 
be distressed if you find the exigencies of the service 
such as to make it impossible to continue this aid and 
assistance to the Marines. 





This letter speaks clearly of what the Y. M. C. 
A. means to the American soldier, particularly 
with reference to what the individual secretary 
may come to mean. There are scores of men in 
the same position as Mr. , men whose 
presence with the unit of our Army has not only 
been requested but demanded. 

Another service which the Y. M. C. A. per- 
forms is furnishing an easy means for the soldier 
to send money home to his family. All the sol- 
dier is required to do is to turn over what cash he 
can spare to any Y. M. C. A. secretary he meets, 
with his family’s address. 

The funds will be forwarded promptly and 
safely. I met a secretary who lives in a dugout 
under constant artillery fire and gas attack who 
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told me that from his small unit alone he sent 
home to America every pay day an average of 
twenty thousand francs. 


RELIGIOUS WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The religious work of the Association has been 
left for final discussion. The world understands 
the Y. M. C. A. to be a quasi-religious organiza- 
tion. This means one thing in the United 
States and another in France under war condi- 
tions. They are fine methods, broad methods, 
effective methods. 

First, let it be clearly understood that the 
mission of the Y. M. C. A. in France is not to save 
the A. E. F. from destroying its soul by plunging 
into vices and iniquities. Occasionally a zealous 
secretary leaves the United States with this mis- 
taken idea, believing that his mission is to work 
among men who have abandoned their virtues 
on the docks in America. Nothing could be 
more harmful to the work of the Association here 
than this idea. The Army resents it bitterly 
because the idea upon which it is based is so 
wholly false. ; 

Our Army here is not depraved. Nor is it 
given to vice and depravity and drunkenness. 
Never in the history of the world has such a 
clean, manly, upstanding body of men been as- 
sembled as the American Expeditionary Force 
in France. This statement rests not upon obser- 
vation alone, but on statistics. I have been in 
France several months, travelling from centre to 
centre, at the front, in the reserve positions, at 
the rear and in the service or supplies area. | 
have lived with the men, messed with them, slept 
in their billets with them, under the same pair of 
blankets. In that time I have not seen one Ameri- 
can soldier in a state of noticeable intoxication. 
There have been cases of intoxication, but they 
are so rare as to be negligible. The Army has 
not suddenly gone over to total abstinence, but 
it has gone over to temperance. 

Now, then, knowing this, and realizing the 
quality and temper of our Army, it will be readily 
seen that the men have reason to be proud of 
their conduct, and are proud of it. They speak 
of it with pride. We have no goody-goody Army. 
We have a goodly sprinkling of tough citizens 
for which let us be thankful. We have hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys who already have 
earned the descriptive epithet of “hard boiled.” 
There is nothing wishy-washy in the outfit. But 
it is here for business. It is here to kill Germans 
and win the war, and it is vastly proud of itself. 

Now, then, as to purely religious work by the 
Y.M.C. A. It varies in character as the troops 
travel from S. O. S. to front line trench. Back in 
central France regular religious services are held 


in the huts, not daily, but as they are held at home 
in America—on Wednesday and on Sunday. 
It has been found that the boys, or a good per- 
centage of them, really demand a certain amount 
of religious exercises. In a certain area | found 
men complaining because they had no oppor- 
tunity to attend religious services. This was not 
the fault of the Association. Such services are 
well attended by courteous boys, who are there 
because they want to be there and not because 
they have been captured and dragged there. 

As the Association moves up to the front, the 
religious service as a set exercise disappears. This 
is because there are no facilities directly before 
one reaches the front. At the front itself no 
religious services are permitted by the Army 
because no considerable group of soldiers is al- 
lowed to gather. This is a measure of safety. 
If men are scattered, casualties decrease. If 
men gather in bodies, one shell may kill or maim 
a score or a hundred. Therefore, religious work 
in advanced positions is a matter of individual 
effort, exerted, not on groups but on individuals. 

This is the most difficult form of religious work. 
It is hard to buttonhole a diffident boy and 
talk religion to him. He is shy and reticent; he 
shrinks from baring his soul to the casual on- 
looker. To make a success of this sort of work 
the secretary must first establish his position 
with the men, and the only way he can do that is 
by serving them, by showing them that he is 
giving them all he has to give. If you could see 
the work of the Association in the area where 
shells are falling, you would come to realize that 
the thing we call Christianity can be “put over,” 
in the words of the soldier, more efficiently by 
service than by sermon. 

But, when a secretary has found his place in 
the hearts of his soldiers, they come to him of 
their own accord. | have seen it hundreds of 
times. I have seen boys take their Y. M. C. A. 
pal off to one side to talk over the problems of 
their soul with him. A secretary has this exper- 
ience almost daily. It is not spectacular religious 
work, but it is effective, honest, appreciated, 
religious work. It means a great deal to the 
soldiers to know that there is a man on the job 
with him whom he can go to with any thought 
in his heart. There are many secretaries who 
have earned this proud position. 

All this is what the Y. M. C. A. means to the 
American soldier. It means more than this, 
but the rest is so intangible as to baffle descrip- 
tion. To put the thing shortly, the Y. M. C. A. 
has come to mean so much to the soldiers that 
they have grown into an attitude of dependence 
upon the Association. It means so much that 
it would be a calamity to remove it. 


PRUSSIANISM IN POLAND 


An Example of Germany’s Methods in Prussian Poland, as a Foretaste of Her Contemplated 
Exploitation of the Whole Country—Her Solemn Promise of Good Treatment— 
Her Ruthless Oppression and Wretched Failure—‘A Humane Policy 
Would Have Made the Poles Loyal Subjects” 


CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


WORLD threatened with German 
domination has no excuse for ignor- 
ance as to what German domination 
implies. Its nature, its processes, its 
frightful cost have been demonstrated 

on a sufficient scale and history tells the melan- 
choly and forbidding story. We are accustomed 
to say that this is a war of peoples, not a war of 
governments, nor even of soldiers. But, pre- 
ceding the war of peoples, there was a martyrdom 
of peoples within the confines of the German 
Empire which should have served as an object les- 


son, a vivid warning far and wide, casting its. 


shadow before. - Germany has already made clear 
her intention to add to her collection of subject 
peoples as a result of her present adventure. 
What that would mean to those selected for that 
doom will be apparent, if we review the treatment 
she had already meted out to those held in subjec- 
tion in the period preceding the war. Three 
million Poles, two million Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers, and two hundred thousand Danes are in 
a position to testify on this point. When I speak 
of Germany I mean Prussia, which has the destin- 
ies of Germany in hand and will mould her future 
as she has imperiously dominated her immediate 
past. Racial oppression has long been a Prussian 
specialty. 

Poland, a nation long ago completely erased 
from the map, a non-existent nation, has pre- 
occupied the world far more since it disappeared 
than ever it did while living, and preoccupies it 
now with singular and pressing insistence, as the 
repeated utterances of Russia, Austria, Germany, 
England, France, and America during the last 
three years abundantly show. Poland, tightly 
bound in the cerements wrapped around her by 
the assassins of the eighteenth century, is one of 
the miracles of history, likely to reappear in our 
own day, in what form it is impossible to say. 

In the Middle Ages, Poland was a more powerful 
state than Russia, and included territory which 
stretched from the Baltic to the Black Sea and 
from the Oder to the Dnieper. It remained an 
independent state down to the last quarter of the 


eighteenth century. During that quarter its 
independence was destroyed and its territory 
seized by its three neighbors, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. By the famous, or rather infamous, 
partitions in 1772, 1793, and 1795, nothing was 
left of Poland on the map. 

Independent Poland ceased to exist, but the 
partitions of Poland continued. Independent 
Poland had been larger than the present German 
Empire by a fourth. Its population was thir- 
teen millions. In the division accomplished’ by 
the three powers, Russia annexed about two 
hundred thousand square miles with seven million 
inhabitants, Prussia and Austria each about 
three millions. With the advent of Napoleon 
a new partition was effected. After his defeat 
of Prussia, at Jena, in 1806, Napoleon compelled 
Prussia to give up her Polish acquisitions. These 
he erected into a new state, the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. Three years later, having defeated 
Austria, he added to the Grand Duchy the 
Austrian Polish acquisitions. Russia remained 
unmolested in the possession of her part of the 
booty, as she was at the time the ally of Napoleon. 
After the fall of Napoleon a still further parti- 
tion, the fifth, was made. At the Congress of 
Vienna, one of the most important questions was 
the disposition of the Grand Duchy. Russia 
desired it all, and, had she secured it, Poland 
would at least have been reunited once more, 
under Russian servitude. But Russia secured 
only a part, although the larger part, and that 
at the expense chiefly of Prussia. Austria re- 
covered most of her share of the three partitions; 
Prussia a part only of hers, Russia taking the rest. 
A small region was given independence and erect- 
ed into the so-called Republic of Cracow. Thus 
there were four Polands, Russian Poland, compris- 
ing about two hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles, Austrian Poland, comprising about 
thirty thousand square miles, Prussian Poland, 
comprising about twenty thousand square miles 
and the Republic of Cracow, whose independ- 
ence was really illusory, being under the control 
of the three partitioning Powers. Thirty years 
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later the Republic was abolished, being incor- 
porated in Austria. With this single change the 
map of former Poland remained, as drawn in 
1815, down to the present war. The number of 
Poles greatly increased during the nineteenth 
century and amounted in 1914 to more chan 
twenty-one millions. Of the twenty-one mil- 
lions, Russia ruled more than sixty per cent., while 
Austria and Prussia had not more than twenty 
per cent. each. 

The Allies have repeatedly declared that the 
futuré of Poland is a matter of world concern, to 
be determined by the world. Count Hertling has 
replied that it isa matter that concerns Germany 
and Austria, and will be determined by them, 
adding with superfluous hypocrisy “in con- 
sultation with the Polish people.” At a time 
when the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
eliminating the Romanoffs and the Russians, 
are resolved to handle this matter alone, it is 
well for the world to inquire into the record which 
they have already made in handling their shares 
of it during the past hundred years. 

In 1815, the number of Poles in Prussia was 
about three millions. They were located in her 
eastern provinces, in Posen, in West and East 
Prussia, and in Silesia. 


PRUSSIA’S WRITTEN PROMISE TO THE POLES 


In summarizing the history of Prussian Poland, 
it may be said that there have been variations 
of policy but that in general there has been a 
steadily increasing severity of treatment. 

This treatment, the Poles have always main- 
tained, has not merely been unjust and hostile, 
but has also been in direct violation of promises 
given by the Prussian Government. On May 
3, 1815, the three partitioning powers signed a 
treaty, which was later incorporated in the Final 
Act of the Congress of Vienna. Indeed, the very 
first article of that Act contains the following 
promise to the Poles: “The Poles, who are 
respective subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
shall obtain a representation and _ national 
institutions, regulated according to the degree of 
political consideration that each of the govern- 
ments to which they belong shall judge expedient 
and proper to grant them.” 

On May 15, 1815, the King of Prussia issued a 
proclamation to the Poles in which he said: “ You 
are reincorporated in my monarchy and you have 
no need to renounce your nationality. You will 
enjoy the advantages of the constitution which 
I propose to grant to my faithful subjects, and, 
like the other provinces of my realm, you will be 
granted a provincial constitution. Your religion 


will be respected and its priests will receive a 
grant according to their position. 


Your personal 
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rights and your property will be placed under the 
protection of the law, and for the future you will 
have 2 voice in the making of the laws that pro- 
tect you. Your language will be equally honored 
with the German tongue at all public functions. 
You will be eligible for any public office in the 
Grand Duchy, according to your powers and 
capacities.” 

For the first few years after 1815 the treatment 
of the Poles conformed approximately to the 
spirit of this royal utterance. While the King 
did not grant a constitution to Posen, or, for that 
matter, to any of the other provinces of Prussia, 
he did allow the Poles a large share in their own 
government. A great Polish magnate, Prince 
Anthony Radziwill, was made viceroy and local 
administration was left largely in the hands of 
the Polish nobles. The serfs were emancipated, 
as they had been in Prussia by the reforms of 
Stein. The Polish language was allowed in the 
schools, in administrative offices and in the 
courts. Official positions were open to Poles on 
the same terms as to Germans. 

In 1830, an insurrection of Poles occurred in 
Russian Poland. ‘There was no rising in Prussian 
Poland, yet 12,000 Prussian Poles crossed the 
frontier to take part in the fight for national 
independence. This fact caused a revulsion of 
feeling in the governing circles of Prussia and led 
to a partial abandonment of the policy of rela- 
tive conciliation. The viceroyalty was abolished, 
as tending to maintain in the minds of the Poles 
a feeling of separate nationality. Posen was 
completely incorporated in Prussia. ‘The natural 
and historic leaders of the Poles, the nobles and 
the clergy, were officially denounced as the 
“sworn enemies of Prussia.”” German was made 
the only official language. 

After the revolutions of 1848, which inspired 
panic in all conservative bosoms, the reaction 
became more pronounced. The Government 
declared illegal the Polish League, an organiza- 
tion founded in 1848 for the protection of national 
freedom, the promotion of national education, 
and the improvement of the material conditions 
of the Poles. But the Poles could not and did 
not forget their past. They were proud of their 
history and passionately longed to renew its 
course, so wantonly interrupted. The agitation 
for the preservation of their national inheritance, 
suppressed in one form, was inevitably resumed 
in another. Its particular seat was Russian 
Poland. There the nationalist Polish agitation 
gathered volume and intensity with the passing 
years, culminating finally in the famous and 
futile insurrection of 1863. 

That insurrection was a turning point in Polish 
history, momentous in its consequences for the 
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Prussian Poles, who had no part in it, as it was 
for the Russian Poles. It was a turning point, 
for one reason, because there was now at the 
head of the Prussian ministry a new man of de- 
cided views, of exceptional will power, and of 
great audacity and resourcefulness in action, 
Otto von Bismarck. The Polish people has 
never had a more unqualified, a bitterer enemy 
than Bismarck. His hostility appears to have 
been bred in the bone; at least it was clearly man- 
ifested when he made his first utterances on 
politics, amid the turmoil of 1848. Among 
Liberals of that time, and particularly in the 
Parliament of Frankfort, there was much sym- 
pathy for the Poles and Liberal public opinion 
even contemplated the policy of the restoration 
of Poland. But Bismarck emphatically did not 
share these views, nor was he disposed to dally 
with Liberalism in any form. He poured out the 
full vials of his contempt upon reforms and re- 
formers, not only upon Frankfort Parliament, 
which was aiming at the unification of Germany, 
but upon liberal and democratic principles 
everywhere. On the 2oth of April, 1848, Bis- 
marck wrote to the Magdeburg Gazette as fol- 
lows: “How could a German so far lose himself 
through hysterical sentimentality and the love 
of impracticable theories as to cherish the ex- 
travagant dream of settling in the near vicinity 
of his own country, a tireless foe, whose internal 
tumults always eventuate in open war, and who 
will attack us on the flank each time we have a 
difficulty in the West?”’ And, he added: “I look 
upon our present policy in Posen as the most 
regrettable example of quixotic behavior which a 
state ever indulged in for its own ruin.” 

With the advent of Bismarck upon the scene 
the policy of Prussia was at once changed in 
accordance with his sentiments. 

Bismarck first attacked the Polish language. 
With the assent of the Reichstag he promulgated 
a law on the 11th of March, 1872, which repealed 
a previous law, and substituted German for 
Polish in the Polish schools. The Polish lan- 
guage might only be taught as an optional sub- 
ject and very limited space was given to it even 
as such. This first step was followed by a long 
series of repressive measures. The use of Polish 
in elementary schools was not only forbidden in 
Posen, but also in Silesia and West Prussia. To 
prevent any Polish influences from infecting the 
schools, a law was passed in July, 1886, providing 
that the appointment of all teachers should be 
in the hands of the central government and on the 
7th of November, 1887, Polish was even sup- 
pressed as an optional subject. 

Attempts were made, too, to prevent the use of 
the Polish language in public meetings, the only 
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language understood by the people whg attended 
them. The reason given was that the use of 
an alien tongue rendered police supervision im- 
possible, as if Polish were an alien tongue in the 
land where it had been spoken for a thousand 
years and more, and as if there must necessarily 
be police supervision of public meetings. Evi- 
dently there must be in Prussia. These attempts 
were not successful as even the servile Prussian 
courts proved an obstacle in the path of this 
particular outrage. 


POLES ORDERED OUT OF PRUSSIA 


Meanwhile, the number of Poles resident in 
Prussia was increasing. The Polish birth-rate 
was higher than the German birth-rate; moreover, 
the development of German economic life attract- 
ed considerable numbers of Poles from Russia. 
The Slavs were gaining relatively. Was the 
rising Slavic tide to be permitted to eat deeper 
and deeper into Germany? As Bismarck’s pur- 
pose was to Germanize the Slavs it is easy to see 
that he would not tolerate the Slavizing of Ger- 
mans, if he could prevent it. This danger of 
encroachment by the hated Poles on the domain 
of German culture prompted Bismarck to carry 
through more drastic measures still. In two 
ways, he thought, the gaining by the Polish stock 
on the German stock in numbers could be parried 
and defeated. One way was to expel large 
numbers of Poles from the provinces; another 
was to settle large numbers of Germans in them. 
In 1885, a law was passed under which 30,000 Slav 
immigrants were summarily expelled from Prus- 
sia, all the Poles in fact who were unnaturalized. 
No quarter was given to even old men, women, 
or children. People who had lived for years on 
German territory received the same treatment as 
those who had recently settled. Thus was car- 
ried out the idea of the German authorities that 
it was wrong for the Kingdom to have upon the 
soil of Prussian Poland any Poles who were not 
Prussian subjects. Forty-eight hours’ notice was 
considered sufficient. 

Next, the Government discovered that it would 
be advantageous for Prussia to give new German 
names to more Polish towns and villages. Thus 
about two hundred of these were rebaptized, 
another noble triumph. 

But in the work of Germanizing the Poles 
these were only trivial measures of detail. The 
great object could only be achieved by action 
commensurably great. To accomplish this re- 
sult Bismarck suggested the colonization of the 
Polish provinces by men and women of purely 
German birth. 

On the 28th of January, 1886, Bismarck in- 
augurated his new policy with the following 
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words: “The question is asked whether Prussia, 
in her own interest and in that of the Empire, 
will not be obliged by circumstances to disburse 
100,000,000 marks to acquire the possessions 
of the Polish nobles, or, to speak plainly, in 
order to expropriate that same nobility. This 
appears a monstrous proposition, but when it is 
remembered that we expropriate for a railway, 
or to construct a fort, or to make a new street, 
or to make a port, or to reconstruct Hamburg, 
why should not a state be also entitled to ex- 
propriate in certain circumstances to guarantee 
the public peace and to secure tranquility in the 
future? Is not public peace more than com- 
merce? Is it not more important even than the 
fortification of a single town? There is no in- 
justice because we pay compensation, and these 
dispossessed gentlemen may be very happy to 
buy land in Galicia, or on the Russian side of the 
border with the money they receive.” 

Parliament approved the project, and a Com- 
mission on Colonization was appointed with a 
subvention of 100,000,000 marks. This Com- 
mission was to buy land from the Poles and the 
lands thus acquired were to be sold only to 
Germans and on condition that they were not 
to be resold to Poles. In succeeding years large 
additional grants were made for this purpose. 

The Poles fought this policy as best they could. 
They organized societies and founded banks 
whose purpose was to buy up whatever land 
came into the market, and sell it to Poles, thus 
preventing the Commission from getting hold of 
it and selling it to Germans. The Prussian 
Government and the Poles thus became com- 
petitors for real estate. This competition sent 
prices soaring. As soon as it was known that 
the Government wished to-purchasea givenestate, 
its rival offered more and the two would keep on 
outbidding each other until finally a sale was 
concluded. Land which in 1886, had brought 
600 marks brought 1500 in 1907, in consequence 
of this competition. As a matter of fact this 
rivalry steadily put money in the pockets of the 
Poles, with which to carry on the economic war. 
The Government, pursuing a political purpose, 
was willing to buy poor land if it could not get 
good. For this it generally paid high prices. 
Two consequences followed. The Poles either 
used the money for the purchase of better farms 
or invested it in small businesses in towns, thus 
increasing the number of Polish middle classes. 
This resulted in forcing many of the Germans out 
of these small business positions. 

German owners of Polish land, not those 
acquiring possession under this law, but those 
who had had possession long before the Com- 
mission was established, and who, therefore, had 


the right to sell their Iand, proceeded in many 
cases to profit at the expense of a paternal govern- 
ment. The Commission, in one of its reports, 
complained of this and denounced those Germans 
who offered their lands to it at exorbitant prices, 
threatening, if the offer were not accepted, to sell 
them to the Poles. ‘Thus, while the German 
Government was buying land from the Poles, 
in order to settle German peasants on it, Poles 
were buying land from German owners in order 
to divide it up among Polish peasants. 

In spite of the large subventions made by the 
state, the work of colonizing the Polish lands 
proceeded very slowly. During the twenty 
years from 1886 to 1906, only 12,000 German 
families were settled in accordance with the in- 
tentions of the law. As for these new German 
settlers they found life intolerable amid a popula- 
tion which rigorously boycotted them. For the 
opposition of the Poles to this policy of Germani- 
zation was lively and determined. Any Pole 
who sold his land to a German was regarded as a 
traitor and was unhesitatingly ostracized by his 
fellows. Many of the new settlers also found 
that if they were to thrive they must become as 
Polish as their neighbors. 


POLES FORBIDDEN TO BUILD HOUSES 


In order to counteract the Poles and to diminish 
their inclination to buy land, the Prussian Parli- 
ament passed a law in August, 1904, forbidding 
the erection of buildings in Posen without the 
permission of the Commission. This meant in 
practice, and was intended to mean, that if a 
German bought land from a Pole, he could have 
the permission; that if a Pole bought it, he could 
not. As few people care to buy land on which 
they cannot build, the Poles, it was thought, would 
lose their passion for buying real estate. Not 
only could Poles not build on land newly acquired, 
but they could not build further on land already 
possessed. Not even could old buildings be 
repaired or chimneys renewed. Such was the 
law. 


GERMANS ASHAMED OF GERMANY 


The greater the injustice, the stronger grew the 
ardor of the Poles to defeat it. The poor Polish 
peasant, with no government behind him, held his 
own with the German peasant immigrant, sup- 
ported and aided financially by the powerful 
government of Prussia. In fact, despite the 
artificial immigration, the Poles were gaining in 
numbers over the German element of the popu- 
lation. They were more prolific than the Ger- 
mans; they were more tenacious of their nation- 
ality, were much less easily denationalized. They 
absorbed a considerable number of the intruders, 
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gradually making them over into Poles. The 
German settler often married a Polish wife and, 
whether he himself remained German or not, his 
children became Poles. Frequently, he himself 
succumbed to the silent, pervasive, powerful 
influences about him. In order to prosper or 
to know peace and contentment, many Germans 
Polonized their names and tried to forget and 
make others forget that they were Germans. 

This policy of expropriation by voluntary pur- 
chase, effected through the limitless financial 
resources of the state, after being in operation 
for twenty years, from 1886 to 1906, was admit- 
ted by the Prussian authorities to be a failure. 
It had not achieved the end aimed at. Despite 
it, the Poles were gaining over the Germans. 
The only thing accomplished by this series. of 
measures had been the great embitterment of 
the native population, an intensification of racial 
rivalry and hatred. What did Prussia propose 
to do? 

In 1906, Prince von Biillow was head of the 
Prussian Ministry and Chancellor of the German 
Empire. The brilliancy and originality of his 
statesmanship were shown in the policy he recom- 
mended and carried through. Admitting the 
failure of the methods thus far followed, he advised 
more of the same thing, or rather a further de- 
velopment of the process of expropriation. 

On the 20th of March, 1908, in spite of the pas- 
sionate protestations from the Poles, a law was 
passed making it possible for the Commission of 
Colonization to expropriate Poles from their 
lands and the money placed at the disposal of the 
Commission for this purpose was increased by 
250,000,000 marks. 

This law ran right counter to Articles 1V and 
IX of the Prussian Constitution. Article IV, 
in terms of which “all Prussians are equal before 
the law” was then explained away as meaning 
that “every Prussian of any rank and class, must 
render obedience to the law’’—in other words 
must be equal in servitude. Article |X declared 
that property is inviolable and cannot be expro- 
priated unless public necessity—and then only in 
a very urgent case—strictly requires it. In this 
case the Prussian administration evidently con- 
sidered that public necessity was really in ques- 
tion, and that—to use the official language—“‘the 
resettlement of the German element on the 
marches of the east is a question of life and death 
for the Prussian State.” 


BULOW ADMITS FAILURE; ADVISES MORE FORCE 


Several years later, in 1914, Prince von Biilow 
admitted that even this aggravated policy of his 
had failed, and he advocated the same genial 
remedy as before, namely, more of the same 


thing. Steady pressure, unflinchingly applied for 
many years, would, he said, ultimately achieve 
the end. Prince von Bilow is a proud and 
complacent victim of a prevalent Prussian dis- 
ease, Polonophobia. 

Such is, in meagre outline, the history of 
Prussia’s oppression of her Polish provinces, 
an oppression that has, since 1872, grown steadily 
more severe, and that has been a callous offense 
to the decently humane opinions of mankind. 
An oppression of many aspects, two features of 
the odious system are particularly outstanding: 
the attack upon the Poles’ right to their own 
land, and the attack upon their right to their 
own language, the purpose of those restrictions 
being the ultimate extinction of the language and 
the universal and exclusive use of German. 


100,000 CHILDREN GO ON STRIKE 


The appropriate climax in the war upon the 
Polish language was reached in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. As early 
as 1872 the process of expelling Polish from 
Polish: schools had begun, as we have seen. 
A series of measures passed in subsequent 
years extended the prohibition now to this, 
now to that grade of instruction. In 1887, 
Polish was even suppressed as an optional sub- 
ject. In one branch of the school work, however, 
the use of Polish was still permitted, namely, in 
the religious instruction in the elementary schools. 
In other words little children were allowed to 
repeat their catechism and to say their prayers 
in their mother tongue. In the year 1900 the 
last finishing touch was put upon this series of 
repressive laws and ordinances. The children of 
Posen were henceforth required to repeat the 
catechism and to say their prayers in German, al- 
though they knew the language only slightly, 
if at all. Constant and increasing irritation was 
the result, mounting with the passing years, the 
Polish clergy taking a leading part against re- 
quiring the little ones to learn, as they expressed 
it, “the sacred religion in the hateful German 
language.” This agitation reached its full frui- 
tion in the fall of 1906 when some 100,000 chil- 
dren went on strike, refusing to perform their 
acts of devotion in a foreign tongue. The affair 
created an immense sensation in Germany and 
beyond: “The tone ofthe Polish press and 
clergy,” says a particularly careful writer, “be- 
came exceedingly bitter.”” The Prussian officials 
were compared to Herod and Pharaoh and they 
were charged with misusing religious instruction 
for political purposes. 

The children were heralded as martyrs to faith 
and nation; the parents were promised the special 
protection of the saints against the Germanizing 
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of their children. Prayers were said for the 
striking boys and girls, who on more than one 
occasion marched directly from the school to 
the church where a mass was said for them. Un- 
der such urging, the youngsters left nothing to 
be desired in the ardor of their opposition, greeting 
the teacher of religion with Polish songs and 
tearing up their German catechisms, strewing the 
pieces by the way. 

The fury of the Pan-Germanists knew no 
bounds. Their policy was not only odious but it 
was ridiculous. Not since the children’s crusade 
of the Middle Ages had there been anything simi- 
lar in Europe. The folly and inhumanity of the 
Prussian system of government were advertised 
in a striking manner to all the world. 

The Government, however, proceeded against 
the children’s strike with all vigor. Corporal 
punishment, severe and sometimes gravely in- 
jurious, was resorted to, adding to the infamy of 
the whole proceeding. Fines and terms of im- 
prisonment were, upon one pretext or another, 
visited upon the parents. It is a revolting and 
degrading chapter of history. As a result of 
this vigorous treatment, however, the strike 
began to give way and by the Easter holiday of 
1907 was practically suppressed, leaving behind 
a bitter heritage of hate, which will burn fiercely 
for decades in the eastern provinces when the 
boys and girls shall have become men and 
women. 

It was immediately after this that compulsory 
dispossession of the lands of the Poles was voted 
by the Prussian Parliament, as already des- 
cribed. Prussia wins no peaceful victories over 
her subject peoples. 


“COULD HAVE MADE POLES LOYAL SUBJECTS” 


The policy which has been described, of Ger- 
manizing the Poles a outrance, by replacing 
Polish farmers with German farmers, and of forc- 
ing German Kultur upon a people who hated it, 
did not escape criticism and opposition at home. 
In 1909, a resolution condemning the policy of the 
Government was passed in the Reichstag, a reso- 
lution as futile, however, as it was creditable. 
Professor Delbriick, a man of considerable in- 
fluence over public opinion, criticised it severely, 
taking the ground that a modern state could not 
resort to such methods and remain a modern 
state. The Frankfurter Zeitung reviewed the 
whole policy with scathing denunciation, declar- 
ing that it was defeating the very ends aimed at. 
“A humane, moral and liberal policy,” said this 
paper, “would in the 135 years since the parti- 
tion of Poland, not have denationalized the Poles, 
but would have made them loyal subjects of the 

_ Prussian State. The Prussian State was not 
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capable of pursuing any such large-hearted ethical 
policy, and could not disentangle itself from the 
military conceptions of uniformity. The re- 
sult is actually a suppressed state of war, sup- 
pressed only by the iron hand, extending over 
wide territories and bringing with it for both sides 
all the demoralizing and barbarizing influences of 
war.” 

But the opposition of the Reichstag and public 
opinion only bore witness to the humiliating im- 
potence of both. The Reichstag and public opinion 
were not and never have been the governing 
forces of Germany. Both are merely tolerated 
as long as they content themselves with word- 
mongering and do not attempt to thwart the 
purposes of the All-Highest and the Quite High. 
Whenever they attempt any such impertinence 
they are roundly snubbed and summarily sent 
about their business. The servant’s business is to 
keep himself from presumptuous sins. 

Oppression, similar to that described above, has 
also during the past generation been practised 
in Northern Schleswig, forcibly annexed to 
Prussia in 1866. By the Treaty of Prague of that 
year, a treaty between Prussia and Austria, it 
was provided that the people of Northern Schles- 
wig, who were pure Danes and spoke the Danish 
language, should have the right to vote as to 
whether they would become Prussians or remain 
within the Danish Kingdom. Twelve vears 
later the two contracting parties agreed to annul 
this article of the treaty and the consul- 
tation of the people has never been held. Prus- 
sia and Austria have kept themselves untainted 
by the principle that peoples have a right -to 
determine their own fate. 

In this case the fate of only a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred thousand people was involved. 
This was an easy matter to regulate by a govern- 
ment commanding the resources of forty million 
and it was, accordingly, regulated in the tradi- 
tional Prussian fashion. The record of Ger- 
many in Alsace-Lorraine has been still more 
shameless. 

It did not require the revelations of this war to 
make modern Prussia odious to all those who love 
freedom and who have a decent regard for man- 
kind. Prussia’s methods of ruling subject 
peoples before 1914 are conclusive as to the 
methods that will be employed in the future 
should Germany succeed in making the peace 
which her governing classes desire and intend to 
make. 

That peace, however, she never will make. 
Nor should she be permitted longer to apply her 
monstrous system of misgovernment to the terri- 
tories that belong by inalienableright to the 
Poles and Danes, to the Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
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THE BOY PERSHING 


About 5 years old 





About to years old 


At the Kirksville Normal School 





‘The Life of General 
Pershing 


HIS BOYHOOD AND ENTRANCE AT 
WEST POINT 


“He Was the Sort of Boy That Sticks at Anything He Once Takes Hold Of,” the 
Recollection of His Early Companions—The Son of a Boss Track-Layer, 
Who Now Commands Our Armies in France 


GEORGE 


ON of a railroad section-boss, born in 

a little shanty about four miles out 

from a frontier boom town: fifty-eight 

years later, an international figure, 

commander of the Army that has turn- 

ed the scale in the greatest war in all history— 

these are the two ends, at the present moment, 

in the career of John]. Pershing. It is not im- 

probable that the coming years will stretch 
the contrast to even greater length. 

Between that obscure birthplace and the 

“American Expeditionary Force, Office of the 

Commanding General” was a life varied, pic- 
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turesque, adventurous—fighter of Apaches and 
Sioux, conqueror of the Moros, Mindanao dato, 
Sulu Governor, officer in the Cuban campaign, 
commander of the Army sent in pursuit of 
Bandit Villa. 

History has written a biography for Pershing 
such as no conservative novelist would dare to 
write for his brain-children. But in spite of 
this, the myth-makers are already at work. 
For the most part, these biographical garnishers 
have jumped the years that history has so 
generously filled and gone back to the days of 
his youth. They looked for a boyhood pitched 
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in the same key as is his mature manhood, and 
they found little but the ordinary events that 
fill the days of the average village boy. 
“Johnny” Pershing, as he was known in those 
days—and as he is still known by his old neigh- 
bors—gave no sign of possessing any particular 
talent. He wasn’t “the bright boy”’ at school. 
He showed no special bent for any one thing. 
He didn’t know what he was going to do when 
he grew up. His brother, Jim, was more 
popular than he. No one prophesied of Johnny 
Pershing “that boy will make his mark in the 

















GENERAL PERSHINGS FATHER 


world.” Apparently the boy gave no promise 
of the man. 

But go back to Laclede, the little town in 
Missouri where Pershing passed most of his 
youth, and talk with his boyhood friends and 
those of the older neighbors who are still living. 
Though they can tell you nothing but simple, 
homely little incidents of “Johnny,’”’ yet some- 
where in the course of their talk they will all 
say, in one form or another: “He was the ‘sort 
of boy that sticks at anything he once takes 
hold of.” 

Now leave the village boy, jump the interven- 
ing years, and we find the mature man, General 
Pershing, writing from France, in a letter to a 
friend: 


Strange things do happen in this world. Is it not 
fortunate that none of us knows what is going to 
happen to him? The only thing that I think matters 
is that each person should do each day the thing that 
comes to him or her to the very best of his or her 
ability. 

If this prepares one for the great things, then so 
much the better. We are all; however, mere atoms in 
this great scheme, each doing his or her part, whether 
it appears to us humans great or small it matters not. 


The Pershing family has been traced back to 
a Frederick Pfoerschin who was born in 1724 
in Alsace, about three quarters of a mile from 
the River Rhine. When twenty-five years old, 
Pfoerschin emigrated to America and here 
married. Some years later, the family changed 
the name, to fit the new environment, to “ Per- 
shin.” Still later, a final “g’’ was added, the 
name becoming “Pershing.” 

The Alsatian emigrant’s fourth son was Daniel, 
and he became a Methodist minister, preaching 
in Pennsylvania in the latter part of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. The minister had a _ son 
Joseph who had a son John Fletcher. This 
branch of the Pershing family had continued 
to live in Pennsylvania. 

But about the time John Fletcher Pershing 
reached young manhood—a strapping, broad- 
shouldered six-footer—the great rush to the 
West had set in. It was the land of oppor- 
tunity, the land that: beckoned irresistibly to 
every adventurous spirit. With no capital other 
than brain and muscle, young Pershing joined 
the migration westward. When he reached 
St. Louis, the North Missouri Railroad (now a 
part of the Wabash system) was being built 
from St. Charles northwestward across Missouri 
to Macon, a small town on the line of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph (now a link in the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy). Pershing got a job 
as boss track-layer. 

The route of the North Missouri lay through 
the town of Warrenton, and this prosaic fact 
meant kismet for two. On a farm about two 
miles west of the town there lived a family 
by the name of Thompson. They had moved 
to Missouri from Blunt County, Kentucky, 
In the family was a daughter, Ann Elizabeth. 
who had been born in the old Blue Grass home 
on February 15, 1835. At the time the rail- 
road was a-building she had reached her twenties, 
a young woman who combined the charm of 
Kentucky with the self-reliance of the West. 
In those booming frontier days every workman’s 
dinner-pail contained a marshal’s baton (to fit 
Napoleon’s maxim to the time and _ place). 
Moreover, the young railroad man had a good 


bearing, a good personality—the kind of man 
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GENERAL PERSHING’S FIRST HOME IN LACLEDE 
The house he occupied when his father was a boss track-layer 











THE ORIGINAL SCHOOLHOUSE AT LACLEDE, MO. 


this school until it was supplanted by a brick building. This school was then used by the Negro 
children. Pershing taught this Negro school for a brief time 


General Pershing attended 
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PERSHING’S HOME IN LACLEDE 


The house occupied by the Pershings when prosperity came. They lived here for the greater part of their residence in Laclede. 
In this picture it appears as it did at the time General Pershing lived in it, more recently it has been modernized, see page 51 














THE SCHOOL PERSHING TAUGHT AT PRAIRIE MOUND, MO. 
Taken a few years after his two terms as teacher 





THE PERSHING FAMILY 


[his photograph was taken in Lincoln, Nebraska, after Pershing graduated from West Point. Standing reading from left to 
right: John, May, Grace, Ward, James; seated: General Pershing’s father, Mary Elizabeth, General Pershing’s mother 
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that stands out in a crowd. The farmer’s 
daughter agreed to make the fortunes of the 
boss track-layer her own, and on March 22, 
1859, they were married. 

When the tracks of the North Missouri were 
finally laid into Macon, Pershing was given a 
job as section-boss on the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph. It was a seven-mile section that ex- 
tended from Laclede west to Bottsville (now 
Meadville). The section-boss moved into a 
little shanty standing about midway between 
these two settlements, on the plantation of 
Judge Meredith Brown. It is said that the 
shanty had been a part of the Judge’s slave 

















bands of mounted terrorists, a string of block- 
houses was built. A fort was also erected at the 
south end of Laclede, and at times as many asa 
thousand Federal militiamen were quartered in it. 

The year the war broke out, Pershing, having 
saved a little money, gave up his job as section- 
boss and moved into Laclede, occupying a small, 
one-story house. Lomax’s general store was for 
sale, its proprietor having joined the Union 
Army. Pershing bought the contents of the 
store and became sutler to the Eighteenth Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, then quartered in 
Laclede. Henry C. Lomax, the son of the former 


village storekeeper, became sutler’s clerk. 
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PERSHING’S OLD HOME “MODERNIZED” 
The old home as it has been altered since the Pershings left it 


quarters; but Mrs. Pershing converted it into 
a snug, if simple, home. Here, on September 
13, 1860, under the ministrations of a couple of 
women neighbors, was born their first child. 
They named him John Joseph. 

Exciting days soon came to this part of the 
country. Missouri was a “slave state;” but 


Laclede was in the “border country.” The , 


settlers were divided in their allegiance, the 
majority perhaps adhering to “the North.” 
But there were many strong, aggressive sympa- 
thizers with “the South.” With the coming 
oi the war, there also came the infamous “ Bush- 
wackers,”’ that lawless guerilla band that raided, 
robbed, murdered. To guard against these 


In January, 1862, a second son, James, was 
born to the Pershings. The following month, 
the Eighteenth Missouri Volunteers having been 
ordered to St. Louis, Pershing moved his sutler’s 
wares into the vacant store and became village 
storekeeper and postmaster. The year 1863 
brought another regiment to Laclede and Persh- 
ing again became sutler. He followed this 
regiment for near a twelvemonth. Then he 
again quit and again became village storekeeper 
and postmaster. 

Pershing had prospered as sutler and he now 
prospered as general storekeeper. He bought 
the village lumber yard. He bought a couple 
of farms, one of eighty acres about seven miles 
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from Laclede 
and another of 
onehundred and 
sixty acresabout 
a mile out. He 
also bought and 
moved into “the 
DeGraw 
house,”’ a snug, 
homelike struc- 
ture which, with 
its white paint 
and three-gabled 
roof and white 
picket fence, 
looked asthough 
it had been 
transplanted di- 
rect from some 
old New Eng- 
land village. 

It was, per- 
haps, the best 
house in town, 
for Laclede at 
that time had 
not much but its 
splendid _ belief 
in its own fu- 
ture. Laclede |" 
stands at the ; 
junction of two 
railroads, and 
that, of course, 
marked it out 
for a metropoli- 
tanfuture. The 
town had about 
six hundred in- 
habitants; no 
sidewalks; no 
church; a one- 
room school- 
house which the 
end of the Civil 
War found with- 
out a teacher. 

In the latter 
part of April, . 
1865, Miss Ella 
Seward, now an old lady, Mrs. O. W. Elliot, 
opened a “select school for smallchildren.”” Look- 
ing back in her diaries, she finds these items: 


From Mr. Pershing—Jan. 1867—$7.00. 

For 12 weeks’ tuition for John & James $8.00 (April 
Ist). 

For 6 weeks’ tuition for John $2.00 (July 17th). 

May 15—Kept Johnny after school to study a lesson. 

















THE CHURCH IN LACLEDE 
Attended by the Pershing family 


Week of June 6, ’67—Went to Mrs. Pershing’s three 
times for Johnny was real sick with chickenpox, and 
his eyes were affected. 

“Johnny” Pershing was an upstanding little 
youngster with bright blue eyes, the complexion 
of a girl, a deep dimple in each cheek, and 
curling hair so light-colored that teasing play- 
mates called him “tow-head.”* | 
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The Pershing family was meanwhile growing. 
There were in all nine children. With the 
exception of John, the eldest, they were all born 
in Laclede: James F., Mary Elizabeth, Ann 


May, Grace, Ward, and three others who died © 


in early infancy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pershing were both very religious 
and rather strict with their children. When the 
Methodist Episcopal church was built in the 
village, Mr. Pershing was the secretary of the 
building committee and contributed liberally. 
He became the Sunday-school superintendent. 
“Every Sunday morning,”’ recalls Judge Libby, 
“you'd see Pershing going down the street with 
John and james, and Mrs. Pershing following 
behind with the girls. Yes, Pershing held the 
boys in pretty tight.” 

Says Pershing’s old clerk, Henry C. Lomax, 
now Laclede banker: “I didn’t regard Pershing 
as an autocrat in his family. 
discipline in his family, and so was Mrs. Pershing. 
They were good parents and the children were 
fond of them.” 

Laclede was a frontier town with a very 
mixed population, a railroad junction, and a 
number of busy saloons—these facts undoubtedly 
accounted for some of the parental effort to 
hold the children in. Jim was the only one 
who “ broke out.”” His boyhood reputation as “‘a 
wild one”’ still has a vigorous life in the village. 
But John was no apron-string boy. Perry 
Floyd, who used to run the blacksmith shop 
about a good stone’s throw from the Pershing 
home, voices the community’s reminiscent ver- 
dict: “Oh yes, John had devilment in him— 
nothing mean about it—just a little quiet, sly 
devilment.”’ 

Nearly all the anecdotes of his boyhood are 
recountings of the old but ever new doings of 
“a regular boy.” 

“Old Man Biggers” had a tobacco barn 
about a mile and a half out of town. One day 
“Feather’’ Hawkins, the Huck Finn of Laclede, 
brought in a surreptitious gathering of tobacco 
from this barn, and dared John to “have a chew.” 
John “chewed” and then lay on a haystack as 
sick and sorry as a boy can be only at his first 
taste of tobacco. John was about eleven at 
this time. A little later there were, of course, 
those adventurous corncob pipes behind the 
barn. 

Another day, “ Feather’? Hawkins and brother 
Jim induced John and his schoolmate, Charlie 
Spurgeon, to go into “Old Margrave’s” peach 
orchard in broad daylight, “Feather” alleging 
that permission had been given for the boys 
to go in and help themselves “so long as they 
didn’t shake the trees,” which same allegation 
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was guile. And “Old Margrave’s”’ brother saw 
them, and chased them, and caught them hiding 
in a cornfield, their pockets bulging with booty, 
and they had to go to the house the next day 
and face “Old Margrave” himself who was the 
terror of youthful Laclede. The boys appeared 
promptly at the appointed hour, and John made 
Charlie do the talking, and “Old Margrave” 
forgave them because they had “come to face 
the music”’ and because of “Feather’s”’ guile, 
and told them to go out and help themselves 
“so long as they didn’t shake the trees.” 

And then there was the time when John was 
one of the principals in that student prank— 
famous in the old, unregenerate days of the coun- 
try school—known as “locking out the teacher.” 
John had long since quit Miss Ella Seward’s 
“select school for young children.” He had 
gone to the one-room public school until that 
building was given over to the education of 
Negro children, and a two-story brick school 
house with a cupola belfry, put up for the 
white children. 

It was the last day of the school term, the 
last day in the Laclede school for John and his 
two classmates, Charlie Spurgeon and Jim Devoy 
—for these three it was the time appointed by 
tradition for “locking out the teacher.” To 
estimate properly the splendid defiance of this 
act one must remember that those were the times 
when a teacher was autocrat within the school 
domains, a birch or hickory switch the convincing 
symbol of authority. Here in Laclede, for 
instance, “Old Man Angell,’’ one of the teachers, 
had a way of standing behind the door when the 
school bell rang and switching the legs of those 
who came in late. Yes, “Johnny” Pershing’s 
legs had felt the switch. 

The children came to school suspiciously early 
on that last day of the term, the younger ones 
all a-flutter with excitement to see if the three 
pupils about to escape from school authority 
would commemorate the event according to 
venerated custom. The younger children went 
up-stairs and leaned over the bannister, watching 
the older boys. Leaning against the front of 
the school was a ladder for use in case of fire. 
John, Charlie, and Jim carried this in and bar- 
ricaded the front door with it. Then they 
closed and fastened all the windows on the 
ground floor. 

The teachers arrived, tried to get in, and 
couldn’t. The belfry was a forbidden place 
for the pupils. But prohibitions were now cast 
to the winds. Some of the scholars climbed 
up into the belfry and out on to a little platform 
that encircled it. From this strategic point 
they looked down upon Defied Authority, re- 
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porting its combined or individual action to 
the usurpers in the schoolroom. 

Meanwhile, however, the customary pande- 
monium had not broken loose. A mock school 
was in progress. Johnny Pershing had called 
the classes of the younger children. Even then 
“John had a way with him” so that the 
children, though only a few years younger, 
obeyed. And John heard their recitations— 
arithmetic, grammar, mental arithmetic, and 
reading—giving commendation or rebuke as the 
occasion demanded. 

From the watchers on the belfry platform 
came bulletins: The teachers had sent for the 
School Board; the School Board had arrived, 
all three of them, including “Father Seward’’; 
the School Board was in consultation; a ladder 
was being carried toward the school; it was 
being put to one of the front windows. 

Promptly a long, blackboard “pointer” was 
put in the window from which invasion im- 
pended, in such a way that the window sash 
could not be raised. The patriarchal head of 
“Father Seward’? appeared at the window. 
Now “Father Seward” was the venerabie Con- 
gregational minister, universally beloved. To 
gainsay him was to commit a crime. He 
always wore a shawl and carried a cane, and 
both shawl and cane were with him at the 
ladder-top. 

He tapped on the glass, and in a voice high 
and shrill, demanded: “Open the window.” 

The rebels could not refuse a demand of sur- 
render from this quarter. The window was 
opened. “Father Seward” climbed in, followed 
by the teachers and some other men. “Father 
Seward” gave the scholars a long lecture, telling 
them what a serious thing they had been doing. 
Then they all had to recite their lessons again. 
And when it was all over, they got no candy, 
got none of the edible reward customarily dis- 
tributed on the last day of school. That was 
the last time that the Laclede school indulged 
in “locking out the teacher.” . 

John’s remarkable appetite for “Aunt Susan”’ 
Hewett’s “turnover” pies should not be forgot- 
ten. Listen to “Aunt Susan” tell how, before her 
hands “got old and useless with the rheuma- 
tism,’’ she mashed the apples and spiced them 
with cinnamon and allspice and fried them in a 
skillet in butter and lard and just at the right 
moment flopped one half over so that the pie 
came out a half-moon of crisp crust filled with 
juicy, savory apple—listen to “Aunt Susan” 
tell of the making of these “turnover” pies, 
and you don’t wonder that young John was a 
frequent visitor in the kitchen of the “ Missouri 
House,” the village hotel run by Captain 
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Hewett, about a block away from the Pershing 
home. 

It can be seen that the second-hand Boswell 
to Pershing, going about Laclede gathering boy- 
hood anecdotes, finds nothing striking, nothing 
vivid. Even now, when Pershing is standing 
in the full glare of fame—a light which is apt to 
magnify boyhood virtues—his old playmates, 
his old neighbors, will tell you that “he was just 
an ordinary sort of boy,” that “he grew up an 
uneventful boy.” But invariably there is an- 
other note sounded, a note which is by no means 
sounded for every village boy. Here are a few 
of its variations: “‘ The characteristic | remember 
best was his self-possession and air of compe- 
tency’’; “whatever he did he did with all his 
might’’; “he was always level-headed, always 
dependable”; “when John got started, he’d 
move”; “if he tackled a thing, he’d stick to it 
till he finished it.” 

Before the present point in our story is 
reached, while John was still a youngster of 
thirteen, this characteristic of dependability and 
stickatitiveness had already been put to the 
test. As I have already said, Laclede wasa 
boom town, of small dimensions but with great 
expectations. Boom towns were springing up 
unexpectedly on the prairies in those days; a 
good part of America and Europe seemed to be 
swarming westward; booms were in the air. 
Laclede with its six hundred population, was 
incorporated as a city (of the fourth class) and 
the adjacent country plotted out as per rosy 
dreams of realty speculators. 

Pershing’s father was caught in the tide of 
land speculation. He bought in Laclede; he 
bought in Linn County; he boughtin surrounding 
counties. In all, he bought some thirty or forty 
tracts, most of them with big mortgages attached. 
At the time he went into land speculation he 
was worth about forty or fifty thousand dollars, 
a snug fortune for those times. He put very 
near all of it in land. Then came the hard 
times of the early ’70’s, culminating in the 
panic of °*73. Pershing’s ,little fortune was 
practically wiped out. He managed to save 
only the equities in his home and in a couple 
of farms. 

He ran these farms now for a living. And 
John, only thirteen years old, helped him. It 
is a testimonial to the father that he didn’t take 
his son out of school, and it is a testimonial to 
the son that he was a hard worker in the fields 
after school hours and during the long days of 
vacation. But during those days of financial 
depression, farm products went cheap. For 
a while Pershing tried to eke out by running a 
small hotel. It was known as the “Palace 
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Hotel.” The income from it, however, was not 
in keeping with its name. 

In 1876, Pershing went on the road as a travel- 
ing salesman for a St. Joseph clothing house at 
a salary of $2,000 a year. This somewhat 
relieved the financial stringency at home; but 
the relief was not so great that John could quit 
working the farms. 

John taught the school for Negro children 
in Laclede. The date and the length of this 
service are uncertain, but it is probable that he 
taught the Negro school some time during this 
period when the family finances were strained. 

Stevens, a Negro, known as “ Moss,’’ worked 
on the Pershing farm. He was just about the 
same age as John, but he went to school under 


_him. There were about forty scholars, some of 


them pretty big and unruly. “But John Per- 
shing”—it is “Moss” talking—“he got that 
school in order. Yas sah, he did. He had a 
quiet way, but he meant business. One day 
| didn’t know mah lesson, and he said: ‘Moss, 
you stay in.’ And he gave me a licking. Yas 
sah, it was a good licking—with a switch—one 
of them ol’ fashion switches. Yas sah, | knew 
mah lessons after that. John Pershing, he 
taught me, sah, all I] ever knew.” 

At this time John had no definite plans for his 
future. The opportunities that presented them- 
selves to the circumscribed outlook of a village 
boy anxious to make something of himself, were 
in teaching or in practising law. John had no 
particular predilection for either, although he be- 
lieved the law offered the broader opportunity. 
Those were the days of ponderously ornate 
legal speech. As Judge Libby, of Laclede, puts 
the case: “John Pershing is a silent man, as 
you can see by his present speeches. He had 
no preéminent qualifications by nature for the 
practice of law, as we would say in those 
days.” 

But John believed that the best way to fit 
himself for whatever opportunity the future 
might bring, was to get as much of an education 
as he could. Charlie Spurgeon says that when 
John was only fourteen he told Charlie of his 
determination to get an education. In spite 
of his boyhood pranks, he never lost sight of the 
fact that he was in school to learn. 

The St. Joseph clothing house had meanwhile 
raised his father’s salary, but the family was 
big: if John was to get that education, he saw 
that he would have to do something toward 
paying for it himself. So he applied for and 
got the position of teacher in the one-room 
school at Prairie Mound. Every Sunday even- 
ing, he mounted a horse, rode seven miles 
south, then two miles west. This brought him 


to Prairie Mound. He boarded with a neigh- 
boring farmer until Friday evening, when he 
again mounted his horse and rode home to 
Laclede. For this work he got $40 a month, 
paying his own board. 

His first term of teaching began in October, 
1879 and ended in March, 1880. It was during 
this term that one of the scholars, a big, over- 
grown girl, became unruly. The young school- 
master told her to stay in during the lunch 
recess. She climbed out through a window and 
went home. She came to school the next day, 
defiance in her eye. At the lunch recess she 
was again told to stay in, and this time the 
schoolmaster watched her. But she managed to 
scrawl a note which she slipped to her little 
sister. . 

In a short time the children playing in the 
schoolyard saw a galloping horse, and on the 
horse was a man with red whiskers and a shot- 
gun. It was the girl’s father. The children 
screamed. One of the older girls hurriedly led 
the scholars down under a near-by bridge, where 
they all hid. The young schoolmaster heard 
the screams. He came to the door and saw, 
coming up the road on the galloping horse, the 
man with the red whiskers and a shotgun. He 
jumped back into the schoolhouse, and quickly 
reappeared at the door with the stove poker. ° 

By this time the red-whiskered man_ had 
reached the school. With loud curses and 
threats he demanded that his daughter be “let 
out,’’ while the girl within shouted: “Shoot 
him, Pa. Shoot him!” But “Pa” didn’t 
shoot, and the girl wasn’t “let out,” and the 
red-whiskered man. rode home with his shotgun. 

With the money he had saved from his salary 
as teacher, and a contribution from his father, 
John was now able to gratify his ambition for 
more education. The State Normal School at 
Kirksville, in the adjoining county of Adéair, 
was the local educational.Mecca. Thither John 
went in March, when his winter term of teaching 
at Prairie Mound had come to an end. The 
Kirksville term lasted three months. 

The next winter John again taught school at 
Prairie Mound; and when the term there ended, 
he returned to the Kirksville Normal School for 
another three-months’ term. The spring of 
’82 found three of the Pershing family at Kirks- 
ville: John, Jim, and their sister, Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

All of them, John included, took an active 
part in the student social life, such as it was. 
There was no dancing, no youthful gaiety of 
that sort. “I’m afraid it was a prosy old place,” 
says the sister, looking back on those student 
days. The formal social activities centred 
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around literary societies, and John belonged to 
one of these and debated and orated. “But 
John was not much of a speaker,” confesses 
his sister. 

Nothwithstanding the myth-makers who ap- 
parently wish to construct a Pershing to fit 
their conception of him as “the American 
Kitchener,” the real John Pershing was not 
“afraid of girls,”” nor did he “dodge girls’ 
society.” On the contrary, authentic rumor 
has it that he had the usual schoolboy flirta- 
tions. 

It was at Kirksville in the spring of ’82, that 
Pershing chanced to see in a newspaper the 
announcement that a competitive examination 
was to be held at Trenton, about fifty miles 
away, for the appointment to the United States 
Military Academy, at the disposal of Congress- 
man Burroughs. Pershing showed the news- 
paper to his sister and asked her advice. He 
had no military ambition: he wanted an edu- 
cation: was this an opportunity? 

She advised him to try for it. The examina- 
tions were only a few weeks off. There followed 
nights of hard study, brother and sister sitting 
up late, sister quizzing him. Without telling 
his parents of his project, he went direct from 
Kirksville to Trenton, and appeared before the 
examining board. When the final marks were 


added up, it was found that Pershing was 
only one mark ahead of the next man, a fellow 
named Higginbotham. Pershing got the ap- 
pointment. 

He hurried direct to Laclede, to take the 
good news home. It was a proud and happy 
mother to whom he told his tale of accomplish- 
ment. 

Then, as now, the competitive examination 
held under the direction of the appointing 
Congressman, was only for the appointment to 
the Military Academy. Then, as now, the 
appointee, before being admitted to West Point, 
had to pass examinations held under the direction 
of the Military Academy authorities. These 
examinations are now held in various centres 
throughout the country. But in those days 
every appointee had to travel to West Point 
to stand his entrance examinations, both mental 
and physical. 

Having started to go to West Point, Pershing 
wanted to take no chances on failing to arrive 
there. He got his father to send him for a few 
months’ study to the Braden School, an insti- 
tution at Highland Falls, adjacent to West 
Point, that makes a specialty of preparing young 
men for the Military Academy. 

In the spring of ’82, Pershing left Laclede 
for the East. 








“The Life of General Pershing’ will be continued in the 
“World’s Work” for December, with the story of bis career at West 
Point and in the Indian Campaign in Arizona, and his experience 
as military instructor at the University of Nebraska. 
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BUILDING GOOD-WILL FOR AMERICA IN 
THE ORIENT 


The Full Story of the Remission of the Boxer Indemnitvy—China’s Recent Contribution to 
The American Red Cross—The Remission of the Shimonoseki Indemnity to Japan 


BY 


SILAS BENT 


HEN Frank L. Polk, acting 

Secretary of State, said not 

long since that “China de- 

clared war against Germany 

very largely because of the 
action of the United States,” not many of us 
paused to consider the historic background for 
that statement. Why had the entry of this 
nation into the world conflict so influenced an 
alien state ten thousand miles away? What 
peculiar claim had America on the friendly inter- 
est and loyalty of the Chinese? 

The answer is to be found in a policy of inter- 
national good-will to which the average American 
gives little thought, but of which many Chinese 
are acutely conscious and for which they are pro- 
foundly grateful. The policy had its inception 


- in Secretary John Hay’s declaration for the Open 


Door, and is being continued to-day in the annual 
remission of payments on the Boxer indemnity. 
The Open Door policy, to use Mr. Hay’s words, 
was that foreign Powers were “not to use any 
privilege received from China to exclude any 
commercial rival,” and its indirect effect was to 
help preserve the administrative integrity of 
that nation. Presumably well-informed Chinese 
are not insensible of this and they have testified 
to their appreciation; but the partial remission 
of the Boxer indemnity was sheer open-handed 
generosity and is a concrete, present-day fact. 
The circumstances in which the penalty was 
lightened are but little known, because no full 
record of them seems to have been made; but to 
400 Chinese students in American universities, 
and to still others attending preparatory schools 
in their native land, the ‘main facts are known 
and are of prime benefit. They, and thousands 
of their fellows, thus have first-hand evidence 
that this Government is capable of altruistic 
motives, and so they were the readier to accept 
without cavil the altruism of our motives in 
entering this war. 

It is commonly said, even by those familiar 
with American history, that Mr. Hay was respon- 
sible for the remission of the Boxer indemnity. 
This belief, perhaps an outgrowth of Mr. Hay’s 


notable statemanship in the matter of equal 
commercial opportunities to foreigners in China, 
is so wide-spread as to have achieved almost the 
dignity of amyth. Asa matter of fact Mr. Hay 
died July 1, 1905, two years before the remission 
took place. It is true that William W. Rockhill, 
American Minister to China during the negotia- 
tions after the Boxer rebellion, had suggested 
that some part of the burden ought to be lifted, 
and that Mr. Hay was in accord with the sugges- 
tion; but the real plan, including the educational 
phase, was put forward by an American mission- 
ary; and the manner in which he helped guide 
the policy of a nation, and then returned unassum- 
ingly to take up again his labors in the Orient, 
has a touch of the romantic. 

During the Boxer rebellion one of the watch- 
men at the beleaguered North Legation Gate in 
Peking was the Rev. Dr. Arthur Henderson Smith, 
a Congregational clergyman, who, at that time, 
had beaten an evangelical trail through Chinese 
provinces and cities for nearly thirty years. Few 
Occidentals knew so much as he of the land and 
its people. He was the author of “Chinese 
Characteristics” and “Village Life in China,” 
and he was to write an epic of the Boxer uprising 
—“China in Convulsion.” It was not until 
long after the chronicle of the rebellion had been 
published that Dr. Smith undertook to bring 
about a remission of the indemnity. The rebel- 
lion occurred in 1900; and the aggrieved foreign 
Powers, before consenting to evacuatethe territory 
occupied by their armed forces, imposed on China 
penalties aggregating a third of a billion dollars, 
of which nearly $25,000,000 was allotted to the 
United States. The protocol was signed Sep- 
tember 7, 1901, after a deal of bickering; but it 
was not until 1906 that Dr. Smith presented his 
educational plan at Washington. 

The missionary’s approach to the White House 
was indirect. He laid his plan first before Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, whom he knew to be in the confi- 
dence of Theodore Roosevelt, and through him 
procured an audience. Lawrence F. Abbott, son 
of the editor and now president of The Outlook 
Company, accompanied Dr. Smith to Washing- 
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ton and attended the conference there: and he 
has preserved the correspondence bearing on it. 

“Dr. Smith,” he said, in telling of the occasion, 
“had long been a reader and friend of The Out- 
look, and in 1906, either just before he left China 
or immediately after his arrival here, he wrote 
to my father, saying that he had a plan with re- 
gard to the Chinese indemnity which he would 
like to get before President Roosevelt. He 
asked my father to aid him. The result was 
that he came to our office and related his plan in 
detail. It was that half the Chinese indemnity 
(or about $12,000,000) be given back, with the 
understanding that China should use the money, 
or its income, for sending Chinese young men to 
American collegiate institutions and educating 
certain other young men in American institu- 
tions in China. 

“His point of view was not that of the conven- 
tional missionary. It was really that of the 
statesman. He said that when he first went to 
China, the flag was seen on vessels in every harbor, 
and that now it was rarely seen; that America 
ought to do something to renew these intimate 
economic, industrial, and commercial relations, 
and so cement the political friendship which had 
been fostered by Secretary Hay. He believed 
that with a body of young Chinese being gradu- 
ated annually from American institutions, we 
should finally have a great company of influential 
men in China who understood American ways and 
sympathized with the American spirit; and that 
in no other way could we so well bring China and 
the United States together economically and 
politically. 

“The plan made a strong impression upon my 
father and myself, and my father wrote to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asking whether he would see Dr. 
Smith. He replied, appointing a date for the 
meeting, March 6, 1906. Inmy father’s absence, 
and, at the President’s suggestion, | went on to 
Washington with Dr. Smith and was present at 
the interview which took place in the Red Room 
of the White House that evening. 

“1 think we first lunched with the President 
and were asked to return for a longer conference 
in the evening. At all events we sat in the Red 
Room until nearly midnight, and Dr. Smith laid 
before the President his plan in complete detail. 
The result of that conference was that the follow- 
ing year the remission of the indemnity was made 
and the money devoted to educational purposes. 

“It seems to me that this remission really is a 
monument to Dr. Arthur H. Smith. If the 
American missionaries in China had never done 
anything else (and, of course, they have done a 
great deal), their work would have been justified 
by this single accomplishment. 


“There is another aspect of the incident which 
seems worth bearing in mind. It is said by many 
publicists that governments cannot have altruistic 
qualities and motives. In two cases, at least, the 
history of the United States shows that they can 
in practice be altruistic. We took $25,000,000 
from China in accordance with the best standards 
of international action and we voluntarily gave up 
half that sum in order to promote a moral idea. 
We took Cuba, a rich possession, in the course of a 
war which at the very least was a war carried on in 
accordance with common international procedure. 
Europe, especially Germany, said it was cant to 
assert that we made the war for the benefit of the 
Cubans, and that our chief motive was to gain 
the splendid prize of Cuba. But we gave Cuba 
back to the Cubans, only asking that they keep it 
in order. 

“If there are any other two similar instances 
in history of national altruism, | do not know 
them. These two historical facts, it seems to me, 
should be kept before the coming generations 
in their studies of the structure of government, not 
in order that we may plume ourselves upon our 
virtue, but in order to show that the moral law 
may be made to work in international practice 
just as it works in the individual practice of the 
citizens of a community.” 

Ten years after the White House interview, Mr. 
Abbott happened to be seated, at a Princeton 
faculty club luncheon, beside Dr. Robert McNutt 
McElroy, who had just been selected as the 
first American exchange professor to China, and 
the two fell into conversation about Dr. Smith’s 
part in the remission of the Boxer indemnity. 
Dr. McElroy wished to tell about it in his lectures 
in China, but Mr. Abbott was unwilling to have 
him do so until his recollection of the facts were 
fully verified. Accordingly he wrote to Mr. 
Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, recalling the White 
House interview, as the story has been told here, 
and received an answer from Mr. Roosevelt under 
date of January 24, 1916, as follows: 


My memory agrees with yours about Dr. Smith. 
I had forgotten his name, but I know that it was 
through your father that I first became interested in 
using that indemnity for educational purposes. The 
idea was suggested to me as you describe it; and I then 
asked Root to take it up and put it in operation. 


Elihu Root, who had been Secretary of War 
during the Boxer rebellion, and who had after- 
ward become Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of State, 
notified the Chinese Minister at Washington on 
June 15, 1907, that the President intended to ask 
Congress for authority to forego part of the pen- 
alty, explaining that it had been the intention of 
this country to remit that part in excess of the 
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of the United States. 





sum needed for actual indemnity to the United 
States and its citizens, “as a proof of sincere 
friendship for China.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his annual message of De- 
cember 3, 1907, asked for the necessary authority, 
and Congress conferred it by joint resolution May 
25,1908. In the message Mr. Roosevelt said: 


This nation should help in every practicable way 
in the education of the Chinese people, so that the 
vast and populous Empire may gradually adapt itself 
to modern conditions. One way of doing this is by 
promoting the coming of Chinese students to this 
country and making it attractive to them to take 
courses at our universities and higher educational in- 
stitutions. Our educators should, so far as possible, 
take concerted action toward this end. 

On July ith, Mr. Rockhill, who was still 
American Minister to China, announced to Yuan 
Shih-kai, Prince of Ch’ing and president of the 
Board of Foreign Affairs, that authority had been 
extended to Mr. Roosevelt to remit all of ,the 
indemnity in excess of $11,655,492.69, with inter- 
est at four per cent. The exact amount of the 
sum originally imposed had been $24,440,778.81, 
and it was to have been paid in annual instal- 
ments. President Roosevelt proposed to make 
annual remissions as the payments fell due, begin- 
ning with $483,094.90 in 1909 and increasing 
gradually until the yearly amount reached 
$1,383,785.36 in 1940, the end of the term. 

Yuan Shih-kai suggested that 100 students be 
sent to the United States annually for four years, 
and fifty each year thereafter, and plans were 
made for their education here from the funds 
given back to their country. These plans are 
being carried out despite the war; for, although 
the payments on the indemnity were allowed to 
lapse, owing to the other financial demands upon 
China, it was decided that there should be no 
break in the educational work. The Chinese, as 
a matter of fact, are under no legal obligation to 
use the remitted fund in that way. President 
Roosevelt, at Dr. Smith’s suggestion, had indi- 
cated that the money might be so used, and the 
Chinese had gratefully assented. 

The Boxer (“Fists of Righteous Harmony’’) 
uprising against foreigners in China, and the 
protracted siege of the legations in Peking, are 
events too recent and too commonly known to 
need recapitulation here. Dr. Smith’s two vol- 
umes, “China in Convulsion,”’ trace in detail the 
origin, climax, and consequences of the rebellion. 
It was perhaps because he realized the justifi- 
cation, from the Chinese viewpoint, of this move- 
ment against the alien intruder, because he per- 
ceived that its mainspring was essentially patriotic, 
that he was moved to ask clemency on the part 
He is an unassuming man, 
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and in a letter to Mr. Abbott, treats his part in 
the remission of the indemnity as of little moment; 
but this nation, nevertheless, is indebted to him 
for his disinterested and statesmanlike interven- 
tion, and to Theodore Roosevelt for carrying out 
a masterstroke of unselfish diplomacy. 

Oriental good-will, born of that policy, has 
manifested itself in many ways, but no affirmation 
has been more striking than the recent wholesale 
subscription of Chinese to the American Red 
Cross. It was so remarkable that a brief reference 
to it may be worth while here as affording an illus- 
tration of how indemnities remitted bear fruit. 

In addition to the thirteen divisions of the 
American Red Cross in this country, there is a 
fourteenth which includes its foreign chapters. 
During the last drive $300,000 was allotted as 
the share to be contributed by the fourteenth 
division, but it gave almost a million and a half. 
China alone gave $100,000 in gold, although the 
organization had just been established there; and 
Japan, which has a Red Cross of its own nearly 
two million members strong, gave $60,000. 
In thirteen of the largest cities of China, branches 
of the American organization were formed, and 
in Shanghai alone more than 100,000 associate 
members were enrolled. 

The eagerness of the ten-dollar-a-month coolie 
to join this Samaritan movement was chiefly 
an eagerness to be identified with something 
American, and is touching proof of the feeling in 
China toward this nation. It prompted Presi- 
dent Wilson recently to cable his thanks to the 
President of China for the spirit manifested and 
the substantial help extended. In the message 
he referred to the number of full memberships, 
without taking account of the myriad associate 
memberships. The cablegram follows: 


Washington, August 6, 1918. 
PRESIDENT FENG Kuo-CHANG, 
Peking, China. 

I have learned with much pleasure, through the 
American Minister at Peking, of the generous assistance 
given by Your Excellency and by the Premier, Cabinet 
Ministers and many other officers, as well as by the 
citizens of the Republic of China, to the American Red 
Cross, in response to the recent appeal made by that 
Society for funds to promote its philanthropic work. 
The addition of 50,000 Chinese names to the member- 
ship roll of the Society, as a result of the appeal, is a 
source of pride to the Society and awakens a feeling of 
gratitude among Americans everywhere. Such co- 
operation in the humane work of the Red Cross cannot 
but strengthen the friendly feeling existing between 
the citizens of the two Republics. 

Wooprow Wi son. 


It was to promote this friendly feeling that Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, citizen of one republic and 
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missionary to the other, undertook intervention 
in the matter of the Boxer indemnity; the Red 
Cross is carrying on that work, and the future 
may be expected to witness still further mani- 
festations of the cordial interest America feels in 
the young democracy beyond the Pacific. 

That it should occur to Dr. Smith to intervene 
for a remission was not remarkable, because there 
were precedents for such a course in American 
history. The breakwater at Yokohama stands 
to-day as a monument to a similar generosity 
on the part of this nation. It was built with 
part of an indemnity returned by the United 
States to Japan in circumstances which may be 
said to have set the standard for American diplo- 
matic dealings with the Oriental Powers. 

In June, 1863, fire was opened on the American 
merchantman Pembroke from fortifications erected 
by the Daimio of Choshu on the Strait of Shim- 
onoseki, at the entrance to the Sea of Japan. 
It was a time when Japan was under the dual 
government of the Mikado, the titular ruler, and 
of the Shogun, who exercised administrative 
power. The treaties which had been made with 
the Shogun, under which Americans were admit- 
ted to Hakodadi, Simoda, and Port Nagasaki, 
had not been approved by the Mikado and were, 
therefore, of dubious legality, a fact over which 
Western historians are prone to skate lightly; 
nor were the treaties with other foreign nations 
any better. Japan was. divided as to whether 
the aliens should be tolerated. Some of the 
Daimios (native princes) sided with the Shogun 
and some with their Emperor; and the Daimio of 
Choshu, acting, it has been asserted, under an 
imperial edict, fortified the Strait accarding to 
plans learned from the Westerners and opened 
fire on the first barbarian craft he saw. He did 
not much damage the Pembroke, but he laid up a 
deal of trouble for himself, and he complicated 
the situation afterward by firing on the French 
vessel, Kien Chang and the Dutch frigate, Medusa. 
It happened that the warship Wyoming was then 
in Eastern waters, searching vainly for the Con- 
federate raider Alabama; and Robert Pruyn, 
Minister to Japan, sent word to Commander 
David Stockton McDougal to visit reprisal upon 
the Japanese prince. Heentered the Strait July 
16, 1863, with tarpaulins, so it is said, discreetly 
covering the portholes of the Wyoming, which 
carried six guns. There at anchor lay three Jap- 
anese ships: the iron steamer Lancefield and the 
brig Lanrick, both of British build; and the Daniel 
Webster, purchased from Americans. In those 
ships and the land forts were forty-eight guns; but 
the Wyoming was piloted by a Japanese, borrowed 
from the Shogun, and commanded by an intrepid 
sailor, and at the end of an hour and ten minutes 


of hot fighting two of the Japanese ships were 
sunk and the third disabled, while one of the 
batteries had been annihilated. The property 
damage to the prince was estimated at $300,000, 
and the number of his men slain at 200, although 
that was but a guess. McDougal lost four men 
killed and seven wounded, and ten shells had struck 
the hull of his ship; but he returned to Yoko- 
hama, where he buried his dead and put his 
wounded ashore. 

An Allied fleet then began gathering with a 
view to demanding an accounting from the Daimio 
of Choshu. The Japanese fortifications had been 
repaired and extended afterthe mauling Comman- 
der McDougal gavethem. The fleet, carrying 208 
guns, opened the battle the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 4th, and continued it through the two follow- 
ing days. TheAmerican gunboat 7a Kiang gave 
such an account of herself and her thirty-pounder 
Parrott that the Queen of England subsequently 
decorated Lieutenant Pearson with the Order of 
the Bath; and so destructive was the fire of the 
other Allies that on the morning of the fourth day 
the prince capitulated. 

An indemnity of $3,000,000 was imposed upon 
the Daimio, which the four Powers agreed to 
divide equally, so that the share of the United 
States was $750,000.. The Daimio did not pay 
the debt. It was assumed by the Shogunate, 
in much the same fashion that Japan stood loy- 
ally back of the treaties the Shogun had made, 
although Japan considered them illegal and 
found them in many instances almost intolerably 
humiliating. 

The money paid to the United States lay on 
deposit for twenty years in the State Department, 
accumulating interest. It then amounted to 
$1,770,364, and after a warm debate in Congress, 
claims were paid to the dependents and heirs of 
those who had fought at Shimonoseki. There 
remained a surplus of $785,000, somewhat more 
than the original indemnity, and this was re- 
turned to Japan during the Administration of 
President Arthur. 

It was three years later that the first remission 
of an indemnity was made to China. It grew 
out of a grievance in 1857, when French and 
British fleets attacked and took Canton. Ground 
for complaint was found in the treatment by the 
Chinese of American subjects. An indemnity of 
$700,000 was paid to the United States at that 
time, and after the claims were satisfied there 
remained $250,000. This, with interest, amoun- 
ted in 1885 to $453,000;and, with the Shimonoseki 
affair as a precedent, it was turned back to China, 
and formed another cornerstone of the present 
structure in the Orient of good-will toward this 
nation. 
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FARMS FOR THE SOLDIERS WHEN THEY 
COME BACK 


The Government’s Plans to Restore Ex-Soldiers to Rural Life, in the Light of California’s 
Experience with State-Aided Settlement 


BY 


ELWOOD MEAD 


(Chairman of the California Land Settlement Board) 


[Probably three quarters of a million American soldiers, when the war is over, will want to become 
farmers. How can they do it? Shall the Government simply turn them loose to find their way haphazard 
to the soil? Or shall the Government have the farms ready for them, and the financial arrangements made, 
so that they can become at once prosperous and contented citizens? Canada and Australia are spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars, now, to provide farms for their soldiers. Our Government is studying the 
problem. The only experiment in state aid that has been tried in this country has been tried by California, 
and tried successfully. California’s experience is here related by the man who has been most closely connected 
with it. Dr. Mead has also been drafted by the Federal Government as an adviser in working out its plans 
for this solution of this one of our most pressing war problems —THE Epitors.] 


LETTER from a young agricultural 

college graduate, now on the Western 

Front, said he wants to stay in France 

a year or two after the war ends to 

help restore the devastated country. 

That seemed the largest peace task in which he 

could share. Another said he had talked with 

the Anzacs about the ‘eady-made farms of the 

Commonwealth of Australia and believed he 

would go there. Many other letters show that 

young men in the midst of this conflict believe 

their war service is soon to end and they are 
earnestly considering what is to follow. 

In a recent letter to the President, Secretary 
Lane expressed the opinion that “‘Land will offer 
the great and fundamental opportunity. The 
experience of wars points out the lesson that our 
service men, because of Army life with its open- 
ness and activity, will largely seek out-of-doors 
vocations and occupations. The question then 
is: ‘What land can be made available for farm 
homes for our soldiers?’”’ 

Secretary Lane states, what every thoughtful 
man must realize, that it will be too late to plan 
for farms when the war is over; that an urgent 
and immediate need is “A programme created 
by men of thought, experience, and vision under 
which it would be possible to say to the returning 
soldier: ‘If you wish to go upon a farm, here 
are a variety of farms of which you may take 
your pick, which the Government has prepared 
against the time of your returning.’”’ 

This is what other Allied countries are doing, 
especially those of English speech. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been appropriated by 


Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land to help restore to rural life those soldiers who 
desire it and are capable of such restoration, and 
nothing will do more to inspire the young men 
of this country than to know that the same 
thoughtful sympathetic spirit is at work to fash- 
ion into a concrete working reality the same 
opportunity here. 

A definite but small beginning has already 
been made through the appropriation by Congress 
for an investigation of opportunities for reclaim- 
ing arid, swamp, and cut-over lands. The money 
provided and that asked for will give the informa- 
tion needed to plan works which would give out- 
door employment to thousands of young men 
while the land is being made ready for cultiva- 
tion. More than this is needed, however, to 
meet adequately the situation which will con- 
front this country. Confining development to 
the lands wholly unused would concentrate set- 
tlement in the West and Southwest and tend 
to create a stagnation in sections of the country 
nearest to markets and where, in many ways, 
there is the greatest need for a new and vigorous 
agricultural life. 

States like New York, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, in which large areas of land are not 
being cultivated, or are being badly cultivated, 
offer an inviting opportunity for establishing 
group settlement of young, virile men who have 
had an opportunity of seeing the careful cultiva- 
tion of European farms and who will bring home 
a larger conception of their duties as citizens. 
States with unused land and states like Indiana 
and Kansas, where all the land is cultivated, desire 
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A CALIFORNIA FIELD IN FEBRUARY 


It is being prepared for seeding. The settler who takes wild land often fails because he has not capital enough to enable him 
to break the land and bring it up toa state of productivity. The state is doing this preliminary work for the farmer 


to retain their young men. If this is to be done, 
some plan must be devised for acquiring land now 
in private ownership; for its subdivision and sale 
to returning soldiers, on conditions that will 
enable them to improve the neglected farms and 
pay for the fertile and improved ones out of the 
products of the soil. This means a new kind of 
rural planning, a new form of organized rural 
life, and it is fortunate at this juncture that the 
Nation has within its borders a concrete working 
example of what needs to be done. 

The State of California which, for the last ten 
years has been a leader in social and economic 
advances, has followed Denmark, Germany, Ire- 
land, and Australia, in giving broader opportuni- 
ties to poor men to own the land they cultivate, 
by creating group settlements under state aid 
and direction. 

This action of California was begun before the 
Uniied States entered the war. It was not an 
attempt to solve the problem of the returning 
soldier, but to create broader opportunities for 
poor men who desired to become farm owners 
and to improve the living conditions of men who 
desired to work on farms for wages. Those best 
informed reached the conclusion that unplanned 
rural development was needlessly expensive; that 
the percentage of failures under it was too large, 





and that there was a tragic waste of human effort. 
They believed that by the use of the state’s credit 
and the mobilization of the state’s experience and 
scientific knowledge, large areas of land could be 
bought, subdivided, and turned over to settlers 
under methods which have brought important 
and valuable results in New Zealand and Australia. 

The State Land Settlement Act grew out of this 
belief. The law created a Board of five members, 
gave it authority to buy, subdivide, and sell to 
settlers 10,000 acres of land. The Board could 
improve the farms, loan settlers money with which 
to purchase livestock and equipment, and furnish 
practical advice and direction to inexperienced 
beginners. The settlers could have forty years’ 
time in which to pay for farms and could borrow 
60 per cent. of the cost of permanent improve- 
ments with twenty years’ time in which to repay 
these loans, the interest rate on all advances 
to be 5 per cent. 

What follows is intended to outline the trans- 
actions of the Board in creating the first settle- 
ment and to explain the benefits which have al- 
ready accrued to settlers. 

It was the conclusion of the Board that success 
would come only through group settlement, and 
it accordingly invited offers of land in tracts of 
5,000 acres and more. Forty different areas 
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THE SAME FIELD IN JULY 


The new settler has a good stand of alfalfa growing on his land. He will not have to wait one or two seasons for profitable 
crops, but secures an income the first year 


were offered in response to the Board’s invitation 
and a tract of 6,500 acres at Durham, in Butte 
County, irrigable from Butte Creek, was pur- 
chased. On this tract, when purchased, there was a 
ranch headquarters, the ditches of a rudimentary 
irrigation scheme, together with residences of 
four or five tenants. Outside of these improve- 
ments everything needed to make this large area 
habitable and productive had to be created; the 
land had to be subdivided, roads had to be laid 
out, irrigation and drainage works constructed, 
and a system of financial aid and oversight of 
settlers needed to enable them to become self- 
supporting in the smallest time and with the least 
waste of effort and money, had to be evolved. 

The Board decided that it should prepare a part 
of the land for irrigation. It did this because, for 
an inexperienced beginner, this is the hardest and 
most disheartening work imaginable, yet it has 
to be done before crops can be grown. It is also 
an expensive undertaking which can be done only 
by skilled and experienced workmen. 

The Board decided to help settlers erect their 
houses. The subdivisional plans showed that 
there would be about 150 settlers’ houses, and the 
necessary barns and outbuildings for farm ani- 
mals. 

If nothing were done for the settlers and 


each was left to work out his own salvation un- 
aided, there would have been 150 heads of 
families neglecting their farm operations, at a 
period when every day was needed for the har- 
vesting or planting of crops, to go abroad to find 
carpenters, to buy lumber and hardware, and in- 
duce well-borers and plumbers to come out from 
town and attend to their individual needs. The 
result of such conditions would be hastily built, 
poorly planned houses, some of them shacks, an 
eye-sore to their neighbors and all costing more 
than they should. 

Instead of this misdirected effort and waste 
of money the settlers at Durham, especially the 
wives of the farm buyers, found a farmstead 
planner at the Board’s office who walked over 
their farms with them, talked over the location of 
house, well, barn, and garden, and when the de- 
tails had been agreed upon, prepared the speci- 
fications and let the contract. By letting con- 
tracts for ten houses at a time, letting contracts 
for twenty wells at a time. by buying pipe, ce- 
ment, and fencing wire and other material for 
cash in car-load lots, costs were reduced from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. over what the in- 
dividual settler buying at retail would have paid 
and the settlers are securing artistic homes and a 
more convenient grouping of farm buildings. 
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Through the sympathetic codperation of the 
State Department of Engineering, one of the 
architects of that department was detailed to 
assist in preparing plans for settlers’ houses. He 
has collaborated with the young farmstead en- 
gineer before referred to, who, because of his un- 
usual talent in this direction, has been making a 
study of the arrangement of houses, orchards, 
gardens, and farm buildings in their relation to 
the farm, but had hitherto found no opportunity 
to show the value of thought and design in these 
matters. 

Because the settlers have small capital their 
houses have to be small and simple in design, but 
they will be lighted by electricity; they will be 
designed to meet the needs of the climate of that 
region, and they will have screened sleeping 
porches, bathrooms, and sanitary conveniences 
rarely found in country homes. 

The illustrations on pages 65, 66, and 67 
showing the home on one farm, the grouping 
of the farm buildings on another, and a view of 
the environment of another, give some idea of 
the difference between buildings located without 
plans and erected without thought or vision, and 
those which’ represent the talent and thought of 
trained minds. 


MOBILIZED USE OF STATE’S EXPERTS 


In working out the plans for this development 
the Board had the valuable aid of Prof. C. F. 
Shaw, soil expert of the University of California, 
who prepared the soil map, and of Prof. Frank 
Adams and Mr. Milo B. Williams, irrigation 
engineers of the University and the Office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture who, together, 


‘worked out the irrigation and drainage schemes. 


On the advice of these experts the rectangular 
government surveys were entirely ignored. The 
size of farms was determined by the character of 
the soil; the shape of the boundaries by the loca- 
tion of the irrigation ditches. The heavier soil, 
suited to grain growing, was subdivided into areas 
of 100 to 160 acres. 

On a part of the area something resembling 
the village settlements of Europe has been carried 
out. Inorder to give the owner of a grain farm a 
home where he could have an orchard and agree- 
able surroundings, a small tract of the best soil 
was united with a larger area of the grain land, 
although these are not contiguous, the grain 
farm being a mile or two from the home place. 
These home areas have from fifteen to twenty-five 
acres. 

Western experience has shown that one of the 
principal causes of failure of settlers is that they 
do not estimate properly the length of time needed 





to prepare raw land for cultivation nor the large 
expense involved. In Germany, where these 
matters have been thought out quite carefully, 
no estate purchased for closer settlement is al- 
lotted to settlers until there has been two years 
of preparatory work. 

Following this idea the California Land Settle- 
ment Board had a large contract outfit at work 
during the time the land was being subdivided 
and for months before it was allotted. The 
business of the contractor was to prepare the sur- 
face of fields for the application of water and to 
plant these fields to grain and alfalfa. The allot- 
ment of land was made in June, too late for the 
planting of crops on unprepared land, and settlers 
buying unimproved farms would have to wait 
nearly twelve months before securing any income, 
but with crops planted they would have immediate 
and profitable employment from their cultivation 
and harvesting. Through the expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars, nearly all the farms 
had part of the surface prepared for irrigation 
and crops planted on the whole or a part of the 
area. It was not possible, however, to deal with 
the entire tract, and on a few of the farms nothing 
had been done. Settlers who secured farms 
seeded to alfalfa have been able to harvest three 
crops the first season. Alfalfa is selling at $20 to 
$25 a ton, and one of the settlers has obtained a 
gross return the first season of $3,000, or about 
$60 per acre. The settlers who obtained farms 
on which grain crops, barley, oats, or wheat had 
been seeded, did equally well. 

Having the fields planted gave the settlers im- 
mediate and profitable employment taking care 
of these crops; they sold them at a price which 
enabled them to reimburse the state fully for its 
outlay, and gave them generous wages in harvest- 
ing. The grain fields were in condition for the 
immediate planting of other crops and, on 
many, after the grain was removed, beans were 
planted and are now making a fine growth. 

When the land was thrown open for settlement 
the attractiveness of the ready-made farms to 
homeseekers was strikingly illustrated. Although 
the cost of all the work had been added to the 
price of the farm, in every case the best-improved 
farms were the ones most in demand. There 
were from ten to fourteen applications for a 
group of fully improved farms and there were no 
applications for several of the farms on which 
nothing had been done. 

The settlers with small capital selected the 
improved farms because they realized that the 
indebtedness assumed was not the important 
thing but the quickness with which they could 
begin to earn money to pay off the debt. To be 
able to buy land on which grain was growing 
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DESIGNED AND LOCATED BY A STATE ARCHITECT 


This farm home, which is sold to the settler along with the land, is equipped with electric lights and running water. It 


is located in a pleasant, healthful spot, and is designed for comfort and convenience. 


for barns and sheds 


and from which a crop 
could be harvested 
within six months, or 
to get land seeded to 
alfalfa from which the 
high prevailing prices 
could be realized, made 
the road to financial sol- 
vency on the planted 
farm perfectly plain. 
The most interesting 
feature of this experi- 
ment is the hope and 
confidence which it has 
given beginners of small 
capital. One, born on 
a farm in Ireland but 
who has been working 
in this country forwages 
for nearly twenty years, 
had by economy accu- 
mulated $6,000. He 
said he had long wanted 
to go back to farming 
but had been afraid to 
risk his savings because 





THE OCCUPANT AND THE ARCHITECT 


The man on the left now lives in the house shown above. 
The man or the right designed it 





Suitable places nearby were also chosen 


he had no one to whom 
he could go for advice 
about buying livestock 
and equipment and felt 
he was handicapped by 
lack of knowledge of 
values and of modern 
farming methods. 
Now that he knew 
what his improvements 
would cost and was to 
have the benefit of dis- 
interested practical ad- 
vice in buying, he had 
no misgivings. 

One of the first ques- 
tions to be decided, if 
this Nation attempts 
to provide farms for 
soldiers, is the capital 
he must have to make 
the venture safe both 
for himself and theGov- 
ernment. The Govern- 
ment ought not to 
undertake to provide 








66 


the farm and all the money. It would involve 
ruinous losses to the state and be of no permanent 
advantage to ex-soldiers without capital. They 
would find the task one of severe toil and self- 
denial and many, having no stake of their own in 
the enterprise, would giveup. The safe minimum 
capital needed will vary widely, but no applicant 
for a farm should be accepted unless he can pay 
in cash 10 per cent. of the cost of the farm and its 
equipment. The California Land Settlement 
~ Board placed the minimum capital which appli- 
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we are doing nothing to train such men or to pro- 
vide conditions of rural life that will make it 
attractive to wage earners of character, ability, 
and independence. When we want a man of that 
kind now we send over to Scotland or Denmark. 
The reason for this omission in our rural plan- 
ning is that we have mistakenly assumed that 
every farm worker was going to be a farm owner; 
that working on a farm for wages was onlya 
temporary condition and that during this ap- 
prentice period he would be content to live in a 
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PLANNED FOR CONVENIENCE, BEAUTY, AND PROFIT 


The whole farm is planned as an economic unit. 
locating the house, barns, orchards, etc. 
engineer-architect can render 


cants for farms must have at $1,500, but the 
average cash capital of those approved was about 
$3,000. 

Thus far the Nation has been singularly blind 
to the social and economic problems of the farm 
laborer. Intelligent, dependable men, willing 
to work for wages, are as necessary to agricultural 
success as farm owners. The need for expert, 
thoroughly trained farm laborers is greater now, 
in this era of farm tractors, blooded livestock, 
and intensive cultivation, than it used to be, but 


Prevailing winds and the slopes of the land are taken into account in 
No field is very far from the dwelling. This isa sample of the service the farm 


badly kept bunk house and have no social status. 
That is not the way farm laborers look at the 
matter. At Durham, as definite provision was 
made for farm laborers as for farm owners. Their 
homes were to include a 2-acre tract of land and a 
comfortable house. There were 132 applications 
for the twenty-one farm laborers’ homes. The 
average capital varied from $15 to $4,700. The 
one with the higher capital had always worked 
for wages. He had money enough to buy a farm 
but he did not desire one. What he wanted was a 














comfortable home where he could grow a part of 
his food and work for wages on the outside. 
The man with the $15 capital promised that by 
the time the block was allotted him he would 
have enough money to make the initial pay- 
ment; and he made good. 
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rural communities made up of people who feel that 
they have a permanent interest in local affairs. 
It will create in the people so helped an abiding 
sense of the value of Government and a love for 
their country because of the intelligent interest it 








The farm laborers at 
Durham will be given 
twenty years’ time in 
which to complete pay- 
ments on their homes. 
They will be aided in 
the building of their 
houses, and already there 
has been planned a uni- 
fied water-supply system 
for sixteen farm laborers’ 
homes that are grouped 
together. On these little 
places the farm laborer’s 
family can grow theirown 
fruitand vegetables, keep 
a cow and poultry; can, 
by living under their 
own vine and fig tree, 
have a life which will 
give independence, self- 
respect, and character 

















to all members of the 
family. 

The chief applicants 
for farms were men who 
had been tenants. Next, 
were young wage earners 
from cities. One un- 
married young man, in 
thanking the Board for 
approving his application 
said: “None of you can 
know what this means to 
me. It puts me years 
ahead of what I could 
otherwise have hoped for. 
I can now have a home 
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where | can bring my 
father and mother to live 
with me and feel that 
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my future and theirs is 








secure.” 

This state policy will 
enable young men to 
marry and begin life on 
farms with a lifetime in : 
which to complete payments; where the trees 
planted and the buildings erected are assured to 
them and their children. It is the antidote for 
tenantry; the best way to stop the drift of young 
people to the city, and the only way to create 





A COMPROMISE WHICH SAVED MONEY 


The farmer wanted a stone house with a tile roof. The architect provided by the state 
persuaded him to build a less expensive house, but by using a high stone foundation and this 
type of roof, a general appearance was produced which suited both the farmer and the architect 


shows in making this a real, social, and in- 
dustrial democracy, and it has in it the el- 
ements that must be incorporated in any 
successful scheme to provide farms for the re- 
turning soldier. 
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JAPAN 


[In this series of articles the Wortp’s Work intends to present to its readers an informing picture of 
the various regions of the new world in which the United States finds itself in these days, when the war has 
made us realize that we are citizens of the world. Henceforward, Americans must think internationally. 
Our soldiers have gone to France—after the war our ships will make every port of every land. Already we 
have learned that the obscure Balkans long menaced the peace of the Rockies without our realizing it—that 
mad visions in Berlin have their effects in Chicago and Waycross. When the war is done, we shall have 
closer contacts with all peoples. Who are they? What are their problems? How do they touch our lives 


and interests? 


To answer these questions, the Wor_p’s Work here launches a monthly survey of “The World As It 


THE ALLIES ON THE PACIFIC 


Is.’—TueE Epitors.] 


MERICAN and Japanese soldiers are 

again campaigning as allies in Asia. 

It is not the first time we have fought 

on the same side as the Japanese. 

They marched with our troops and 

the other forces in 1900 to the relief of the lega- 

tions at Peking, when the legations were sur- 

rounded by Boxers and Chinese regular troops. 

Now a new group of allies have gone into Siberia 

on a new mission—to support the Czechoslovak 

detachments that have taken control of the 
trans-Siberian railway. 

It is an interesting part that the Japanese have 
been called upon to play. The war has made 
them an important factor on the side of the Allies; 
and, especially since the collapse of Russia, it has 
been essential for the Powers to consider the 
position of Japan, for she alone now blocks the 
way of the Germans across Russia to China and 
even to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Japanese are the only Asiatic people who 
have successfully adopted Occidental methods 
of government, organization, and development 
of resources. 

What is there in the character of this 
one Oriental race that makes it different from 
the others? Though smaller and_ infinitely 
poorer than most of the Asiatic countries of the 
mainland, this island empire stands alone among 
the great Powers, able to hold a place of diplo- 
matic equality, and willing to fight as one among 
the nations now struggling to maintain the free- 
dom of the world. The story of Japan will tell 
the tale. 

When the Portuguese first went to Japan in 
1542, they were welcomed with extraordinary 
hospitality, but in less than a century all Euro- 


peans were driven from the country (1620), and 
Christianity, which had made progress that 
menaced the Buddhist and Shinto faiths, was 
rooted out with much bloodshed. 

In 1853, Commodore M. C. Perry, in com- 
mand of two frigates and two sloops-of-war, 
sailed directly into the Bay of Yedo (the present 
harbor of Tokio), and anchored off the port 
where the Shogunate, or ruling government of 
that day, resided. Though the Japanese had 
been warned of Perry’s coming and had been told 
that the fleet was of greater size, they were 
amazed at this first sight of steam vessels with 
cannon that could destroy the palaces of their 
Princes without landing a single marine or sailor. 
They endeavored to persuade the American com- 
mander to withdraw from the harbor and proceed 
to Nagasaki, but Perry knew that the straits of 
that port had been persistently and successfully 
defended up to the present, and realized the value 
of his imposing presence at the seat of the prin- 
cipal Japanese government. Though he spoke 
softly and bore a letter from the President of the 
United States addressing the Emperor as “great 
and good friend,” he let no opportunity pass to 
impress the Japanese with the power at his 
command. 

The question was one of grave importance for 
the Shogunate, one which was to mean, as they 
could see, rebellion in the country and much 
bloodshed. With great difficulty and long and 
serious effort extending over centuries, the Japan- 
ese had developed a system of government that 
was working satisfactorily; but the power of the 
government at Yedo was not such that it could 
defy the chiefs of the clans, many of whom were 
none too friendly with the ruling Shogunate. 
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THE JAPANESE MILITARY COMMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES 


A selected group of officers of the Japanese army, all of whom are veterans of one or more of their country’s campaigns in 
the Far East, as their many decorations testify. They came to the United States during the past summer to investigate and 
study the enormous war activities and industries which this country is developing. The keen appearance of this group is typical 
of the serious character and business-like qualities of the army that dominates the East of Asia 


Commodore Perry sailed out of Yedo Bay in 
July and proceeded to visit several Chinese 
ports, returning in February, 1854, with seven 
men-of-war; and later three more joined his 
squadron in the Japanese harbor. 
clansmen had been busy during his absence, 


gathering from other parts 
of the country, many learn- 
ing the use of modern small 
arms, and melting temple 
bells into cannon, the Sho- 
gunate chose to comply with 
Perry’s demands, and by 
formal treaty opened the 
ports of Hakodate and 
Shimoda to American ves- 
sels. 

The first Japanese em- 
bassy to visit the United 
States and European coun- 
tries saw to their amaze- 
ment the terrible arma- 
ments of the Western world 
and realized the futility of 
attempting to defy the 
white aggressor; but their 
understanding of the peril 
did not begin to reach the 
people of Japan till foreign 
gunboats gave evidences of 
their power. A British fleet 
was the first to give the Jap- 
anese their lesson. For the 
assassination of an English- 
man who refused to show 
the customary courtesy in 
passing the prince of the 
Satsuma clan on a country 
highroad, the clan was made 


Though the 








TO THE STRENGTH OF THE ANGLO- 


JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


A British and a Japanese naval officer toasting the 
alliance and the prosperity of their respective nations 
at a Christmas Day reception to British naval 
officers visiting Japan 





to pay a convincing penalty. British warships 
appeared off Kagoshima, destroyed the shore 
batteries, burned most of the town of 180,000 
inhabitants (Japanese buildings being of flimsy 
construction and highly inflammable), and ex- 
acted an indemnity of $500,000. 


The most serious events 
of all were now to take 
place. The Choshu clan 
fortified the straits of Shim- 
onoseki and began firing on 
vessels passing through. An 
American, a French, a Brit- 
ish and a Dutch ship were 
attacked; and anAllied fleet 
returned, destroyed the bat- 
teries and the ineffective 
Japanese gunboats, and in- 
flicted damage on the coast 
cities; while the legations 
exacted the payment of in- 
demnities amounting to $3,- 
000,000. This penalty was 
a terrible hardship upon a 
government already com- 
batting rebellion which had 
been brought about by the 
foreign invasion. Though 
the larger share went to the 
United States, $785,000, the 
American Government sub- 
sequently, in 1883, returned 
the sum in full, thereby in- 
augurating a new and more 
generous policy on the part 
of this country in dealing 
with Eastern states. The 
Japanese have never for- 
gotten this unprecedented 
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KIOTO, ONE OF JAPAN’S GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 


Through the development of such modern manufacturing cities as this, Japanese industry has grown to such an extent 
that American and British cotton goods have been largely displaced in the Chinese market. A good deal of this success has 
been due to the low wages paid to the factory workers and the consequent cheapness of the goods when put on 
the market in competition with Occidental wares 


display of international conscience. The lessonof ments had been demonstrated at their door;-and 
the international attack was highly valuable, as the country was brought to realize (in 1863) that 
time has proved. The power of Western arma- to defend itself its people must terminate their 

















AT A JAPANESE NAVAL BASE 
A formal gathering of officials on the occasion of an Imperial visit to one of Japan’s several formidable naval stations. The 
Japanese navy, which ranks fifth among the navies of the world, is first in importance in East Asiatic waters, no neighboring 
nation ranking as a Power, and no Occidental government maintaining a fleet of first importance in the Indian or Pacific oceans 
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JAPANESE INFANTRY CARRYING FULL EQUIPMENT AT MANCEUVRES 


Japan is believed to be able to mobilize between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 well trained soldiers and to equip them fully. Her 
first line of defense numbers approximately 1,500,000 men, which is the most formidable army maintained by any state, Euro- 
pean or Asiatic, in East Asia. The Japanese army, therefore, supported by an equally efficient navy, may be said to domin- 
ate the political situation in the Far East 


feudal differences, and the method of govern- the West and learn the methods of using them. 
ment by one dominating clan imposing its will It was in marvelously short time that the 
upon the throne, and acquire the weapons of Japanese learned the ways of the foreigner. 
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FUJI YAMA, JAPAN’S FAMOUS MOUNTAIN, AND A LINE OF HER MODERN RAILWAYS 


__ The principal islands of the long group—more than 4,000 in number—that form Japan, are linked by modern railways that 
unite the country into one compact body where it was formerly scattered and divided into many minor feudal clans—whose 
allegiance té the central government was insecure and varying 
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CHINESE JUNKS AT ANCHOR IN THE YANGTZE-KIANG 
The rich trade of this wonderful Chinese river, navigable for four days’ travel by steamship from its mouth, has lured the 
merchant and adventurer of foreign nations for centuries, and has now become the objective of the new neighboring nation of 
Japan, which has learned the enterprising ways of the West and enjoys the great advantage of proximity 


In a score of years they readjusted their internal 
affairs, established a responsible government under 
the monarch, created a bicameral parliament, 
drafted a legal code and established courts along 
Western lines, and accomplished many other 
developments, designed primarily to rid them of 
the extra-territorial privileges and other restric- 
tions they were suffering at the hands of foreign- 
ers. The United States and Great Britain were 
the first countries to relieve them of these imped- 
iments, but the relief did not come until the last 
years of the century. 


Though paying strict attention to her civil 
development, Japan did not neglect to acquire 
modern armament and knowledge of modern 
warfare. Nor did she fail to learn that in the 
geographical position her people held upon a 
group of semi-barren islands, it would be impos- 
sible for her to compete indefinitely in armament 
against the wealthy nations that drew their 
resources from wide ‘possessions. Accordingly, 
in-less than a quarter of a century after Perry’s 
visit to Yedo, Japan performed the same rdle in 
opening the “Hermit Kingdom’” of Korea. ~ In 
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CHINESE ARTILLERYMEN DRILLING WITH MODERN FIELD GUNS 


The permanent supply of arms and munitions to China, whose army now numbers 500,000 ill-equipped men, is a contract 
which will not only enrich the nation that obtains it, but will also enable that supplying nation to contro! the army of the nation 
supplied. This has been the programme and plan of Japan for several years and she has made substantial headway with China in 
obtaining pledges as well as immediate orders from Chinese officials 
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1876, a Japanese squadron visited one of the ports 
of that neighbor and demanded the signing of a 
treaty permitting Japanese vessels to harbor and 
trading facilities. The other Powers imme- 
diately followed, and Korea, like Japan, was soon 
opened to the trade and the missionaries of the 
world; but never did Japan relax her preéminent 
position in that country till finally she completely 
annexed it in 1910. 

Japan’s. dread of European and American 
encroachment has been 
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sia, France, and Germany, “advised” the Tokio 
Government in unmistakable terms to withdraw. 

The Japanese complied, but not without anti- 
cipating the next and greater struggle that was 
to come upon them—that with Russia. To an 
amazing degree, these little men of the islands 
comprehended international matters that were 
so new to them. To Europe, the millions of 
soldiers the Czar was able to command was a 
terror from which the greatest nations had 





the primary cause pro- 
voking her to reach out 
and take control of 
neighboring conquer- 
able states; and in order 
to acquire the position 
she deemed essential to 
her welfare and safety, 
she did not hesitate to 
go to war with other 
states, including Euro- 
pean Powers. After she 
had possessed herself of 
modern armament, her 
first war was with her 
great neighbor, China, 
over the question of 
Korea. 

China had been de- 
feated in several minor 
wars—by Great Britain, 
France, the United 
States, and Russia— 
nevertheless, this proud 
and ancient nation re- 
garded with contempt 
the little upstart island- 
ers who defied her au- 
thority in Korea, and 
confidently drifted into 
war over the question. 
It took the Japanese 
army a few weeks — 
marching time only—to 
traverse Korea and en- 
ter Manchuria; and the 

















capture or destruction 
of the Chinese warships 
required but afewhours 
over the time necessary 
to find them. 

The important is- 
lands of Formosa and the Pescadores (which 
continue the chain of the long Japanese group) 
were taken from China. The Japanese planned 
also to establish themselves in Southern Man- 
churia, but three of the European Powers—Rus- 





CHINESE SHOPS IN THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT, SHANGHAI 
Although the most important foreign trade of Japan is now with Great Britain and her 
dependencies and the United States, the Japanese look with confidence to the commerce the 
Chinese market holds in store for them, China being their nearest neighbor and potentially a 
great source of wealth and consuming capacity 


shrunk. Russia was regarded by Great Britain 
as the first enemy to her Empire and by Germany 
as the menace to her existence. But the little 
men, who in their youth had worn skirts and long 
queues, who daintily fanned themselves and drank 
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CAMEL CARAVAN FROM INNER MONGOLIA IN PEKING 
When the Russian government of the Czar in 1911, and subsequent years, conducted its aggressions in the Chinese Depen- 
dency of Outer Mongolia, the Japanese took measures to extend their sphere of influence from Manchuria into the adjacent ter- 
ritory of Eastern Inner Mongolia. The territory is of no importance at present, being peopled only by Mongol nomads and 
country people, who reside in scattered poverty-stricken villages. Japan, in this instance, was marking out territory for purely 


strategic reasons, to offset and prevent too close an approach to the flanks of her position in Manchuria 


© F ranz Scholz 
JAPANESE GOODS SOLD BY THE CHiNESE RETAILER 
Before the extensive development of Japanese weaving establishments on modern lines, the cotton fabrics of England and 
the United States found an extensive market in China. 


ed To-day the trade is shared with Japan, and to-morrow, because of 
ayer d of Japan and the cheaper labor Japan possesses, the Chinese demand will probably be met very largely by her 
island neighbor 




















The World 


tea from delicate cups, had gone abroad through- 
out the world and had made their own estimate 
of other men, their laws, their religions, and their 
machines, and had determined that the “Great 
Bear” that lay across Europe and Asia was ‘a 
Colossus with feet of clay. 

They estimated correctly, however, that he 
could muster friends and allies; and they found 
also that there were rivals with opposing interests 
among the European nations, and they deemed 
it necessary formally to obtain the support of 
at least one great Power hostile to Russia. They 
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the changing status of Oriental conditions, for 
it was originally designed primarily to keep the 
field clear for Japan in meeting the thrust from 
Russia down into China and toward Korea— 
a menace that no longer exists. 

Russia, in the ’nineties, was completing the 
trans-Siberian Railway across the northern 
province of China, Manchuria. Hardly had the 
Japanese withdrawn from the southern section 
of that territory, than the Czar’s ministers, by 
connivance with the arch Chinese intriguer Li 
Hung-chang took possession of the peninsula 
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MANCHURIAN RAILWAY HOTEL AT DAIREN, KNOWN AS DALNY IN RUSSIAN DAYS 


As soon as the Japanese Government had concluded the Treaty of Portsmouth with Russia, in 1905, obtaining control of the 
southern section of the Manchurian Railway (which connects with the trans-Siberian road) many millions of yen were ex- 


pended in making the railway the most modern in the Orient. 


American trains, including up-to-date Pullman cars, were pur- 


chased, and excellent hotels of the character shown in the above picture were erected in the several principal cities—Mukden, 
Port Arthur, Dalny, and Seoul, the capital of Korea—for the Korean railway system is linked with the South Manchuran Rail- 


way as an integral part of Japan’s continental railway system 


considered Germany as a possible ally, but 
preferred Great Britain and found no difficulty in 
coming to an understanding with the British 
Government. 

The first treaty provided for the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of Korea as 
well as China, but that clause was dropped 
when the drift of events became obvious. The 
treaty has been modified several times to meet 


of Liaotung by lease for twenty-five years, and 
began to extend a branch of the Siberian road 
from Harbin to the harbor on the Yellow Sea 
which came to be the fortress of Port Arthur. It 
was Li Hung-chang’s scheme to create a rival to 
the Japanese. 

Taking as an excuse the murder of two German 
missionaries, the Kaiser’s government followed, 
in 1898, with the seizure of Kiao-chau, with the 





port of Tsingtau, forming a naval base at the 
side of the rich and important province of Shan- 
tung. It was then essential for Great Britain to 
protect her position at Hongkong, and she re- 
quired the Chinese to lease territory to her near 
Hongkong and at Wel-hai-wei. The latter was 


designed to give Great Britain a harbor and naval 
base between Port Arthur and Tsingtau. 

It was this series of seizures that alarmed the 
Chinese and caused them two years later to 
launch the stupid Boxer uprising with such heavy 
cost to themselves, further impairing their inde- 





UNITED STATES MARINES ON GUARD ON TOP OF THE 
WALLS OF PEKING 


A detachment of several hundred American marines remains 
at the Chinese capital permanently, keeping guard over that 
section of the Legation Quarter wall which overlooks the 
American Legation. Other sections of wall are guarded by 
British, French, Japanese, and Italian troops, with whom, 
until recently, German and Austrian, as well as Russian 
detachments participated in spite of the war in Europe 


pendence and still not teaching them the lesson 
the Japanese had learned so readily and with such 
remarkable precision. 

It will be remembered that our war with Spain 
came also in 1898, but it is not generally known 
that the Japanese protested at our acquisition of 
a chain of islands extending in their direction 
across the Pacific. Though they took part with 
the Allies in the march to Peking, they looked 
with no ease of spirit at encroachments on East 
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Asia from every direction, for the French, too, 
had extended their possessions and “sphere 
of influence” from Indo-China up into the south- 
ern provinces of China proper. 

The Japanese were learning what was quite as 
essential to them as armies, namely, the way 
to deal with the West. They sent statesmen of 
remarkable ability to London, Washington, 
Petrograd, Berlin, and Paris, and they taught the 
necessity of wisdom to the generals commanding 
their armies. This was not difficult for them, for 
even their soldier chiefs, who had been clansmen, 
were schooled as children in the art of good 
behavior, courtesy, restraint, and the acquisition 
of understanding. Without this fundamental 
training of the race, the transition could never 
have been accomplished so quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Up to the present the game of the nations has 
appeared to the Japanese to be one of selfish 


ace rivalry and grabbing; now they are per- 


ceiving—for they are quick to understand—that 


.a new order is probably coming. 


When the present war began in 1914, the 
Okuma government, then in power, followed 
Great Britain within a week, in sending an ulti- 
matum to,Germany. As the treaty of alliance 
with Great Britain provided for Japanese partici- 
pation in war in the Asiatic sphere only, Japan de- 
manded that Germany withdraw from Tsingtau, 
her naval base. Berlinignored the Japanese sum- 
mons. After deliberate, methodical preparations a 
Japanese army besieged Tsingtau by land (a 


fleet having blockaded the harbor) and after 


several weeks stormed and captured the place, 
making prisoners of the garrison, some eight thou- 
sand men, who were taken to Japan and are still 
held there. Only a small British force, one regi- 
ment, participated in the campaign. 

Then considerable irritation began, unfor- 
tunately, to develop between the Japanese and 
the British. The Japanese seized many of the 
German islands in the Pacific, at which the 
Australians showed alarm. An understanding was 
reached giving those islands that lay south of the 
Equator to Australia for administration, while 
those lying north were retained by Japan, until 
the peace conference should determine their per- 
manent possession. 

In the early years of the war, before a deter- 
mination to end war and establish a league of 
nations had become a moral purpose of the strug- 
gle, ‘the Japanese, like some other nations, re- 
garded the conflict as an opportunity for extend- 
ing their power and seizing territory that would 
become valuable to them. There was nothing 
to stay Japan: the Great Powers of Europe 
were all involved in war, and the United States 
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was regarded as determined to follow a policy 
of non-interference, either in European or Asiatic 
affairs. To Count Okuma’s government, then 
in power, the situation appeared to be, as it was 
phrased in Tokio, “the opportunity of ten 
thousand years.” 

What has been acknowledged by many Jap- 
anese to be the gravest blunder one of their 
administrations has ever made, was the attempt 
that came in 1915 to obtain control in China. 
Twenty-one demands were presented secretly 
to the president of China, Yuan Shih-kai, re- 
quiring concessions of the gravest character in 
Manchuria, Shantung, Fukien, in. the Yangtze 
Valley, and even a measure of authority over the 
central government at Peking. 

The preamble of the treaty of Alliance with 
Great Britain provides for the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of China, and one 
of the clauses pledges either party to inform 
the other if any transgression is perceived. Here 
the Japanese were themselves the aggressors, 
and they denied for several months the accuracy 
of the statements which Chinese officials, having 
no other defense, were giving to the press of the 
world. The Japanese Government finally with- 
drew those demands known as Group V, which 
affected the Central administration of China, 
though they obtained the provincial concessions, 
which are of enormous value and give them 
special privileges beyond those of any European 
Power or the United States. 


JAPAN’S “SPECIAL POSITION” IN CHINA 


With regard to China there are two more 
or less definite parties in Japan. The military 
party, which is generally dominant, stands for 
taking control and organizing the colossal, back- 
ward neighbor. “Our position has been at- 
tained by the sword,” they contend, “and we 
cannot refuse to fulfil our destined mission in the 
Orient. Our brains and organizing power, and 
China’s latent wealth and man power are des- 
tined to unite for the benefit and protection of 
both.” Conservative elements, however—who 
are in the minority but are powerful—point to the 
fact that Great Britain is the country’s ally and 
American friendship is highly important. The 
interests of those two Powers (with the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, besides the 
United States, bordering on the Pacific) are 
similar, and, it is contended, they will look with 
alarm upon any further extension of Japan’s 
empire on the continent. The promise now 
of justice taking the place of selfish, and at 
times unscrupulous, interests in foreign relations, 
gives support to the contentions of the Japanese 
conservatives and brings out the undeniably 


chivalrous and generous trait in their national 
character. : 

They have played hitherto the game of impe- 
rialism and have beaten the Western nations in 
what those nations taught them. Now some 
of their statesmen tell the West that if it is sincere 
in the desire for a new system that will terminate 
armaments and administer justice to all on 
equal terms, they, the Japanese, are ready and 
anxious to adopt the new and better order. 

It is an opportunity for the statesmen of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan, the three 
most important Powers concerned in affairs of the 
Pacific. Here is the problem—the backward 
condition of China, which has long been a menace 
to peace, which has brought on’several wars and 
threatened others in the past quarter of a century: 
and here, according to Japanese statesmen, is 
the opportunity for settlement by understanding. 


SHIPPING ON THE PACIFIC CONTROLLED BY JAPAN 


Japan is at present the most formidable factor 
in the Pacific Ocean. The merchant marine 
that plies between America and the Far East is 
almost entirely under her control. Fifty or more 
Japanese vessels sail constantly between the 
American ports and the Orient to five of any other 
nation. This is due to war conditions, it is true, 
but even in times of peace, prior to the war, 
owing to Japanese government subsidies and 
American restriction laws, the Japanese ships 
numbered ten to one of ours. Both our imports 
from Japan and our exports to that country are 
transported in Japanese ships. 

British and French shipping have been largely 
withdrawn from the trade between Europe and 
Eastern Asia, and, of course, the German ships, 
formerly among the finest traversing that route, 
have been driven from the sea; so that Japan 
commands the traffic also through the Suez Canal 
and around South Africa. Forthetime being, both 
the Pacific and the Indian oceans belong to her. 

In the first year of the war the value of ships 
on the Pacific Ocean rose to exorbitant prices. 
Little old vessels that were hardly seaworthy 
began to sail with full cargoes of the richest 
products. Dividends of eight hundred per cent. 
profit were, in instances, declared by Japanese 
shipping companies. 

Naturally, shipbuilding in Japan received the 
same impetus that the manufacture of arms and 
supplies for Russia assumed. Government and 
private shipyards became beehives of labor, work- 
ing day and night shifts. Steel plate in great 
quantities was ordered from the United States, 
the builders of Japan being unable yet to man- 
ufacture it in quantities, or to obtain it from 
Europe. 
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The boom continued until the United States 
entered the war and placed an embargo on steel, 
which roused severe resentment. The Japanese 
had taken advantage of the opportunity the war 
had given them and made great fortunes out of 
the situation, which, they contended, any people 
would have done. It appeared to their mer- 
chants that we begrudged them their success and 
sought to restrict it. They had served the Allies 
well, had done more than was required of them 
by treaty with Great Britain. 
trolled the oceans from the Suez Canal to San 
Francisco; they had transported British troops 
back and forth between Australia and New Zea- 
land, on the one hand, and Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and France on the other; they had carried 
supplies to Vladivostok for Russia; they had 
gathered and manufactured for the needs of that 
country to the fullest extent of their ability; 
they had sent their warships into the Mediter- 
ranean to help combat the Austrian submarines. 
Yet here was an evidence of the United States 
failing to appreciate what they had done for the 
Allies. 

Of course, our restriction of the export of steel 
was due solely to the requirements of our own 
shipping programme, inaugurated shortly after we 
entered the war. As soon as the American Gov- 
ernment could arrange for home requirements, 
an agreement was entered into with Japan for 
the transfer of some of her ships to the service 
of the American shipping board in return for 
supplies of steel. 


JAPAN’S SUPPLIES OF COAL AND IRON 


= Coal was one of the necessities of shipping 
which caused the United States, in 1853, to compel 
the Japanese to open their country. It is found 
in great quantities in Japan and is now supplied, 
at Nagasaki and other Japanese ports-of-call, 
to ships that visit Japan on their way to Chinese 
and other harbors. But iron of the quality re- 
quired for steel and fine machinery is not mined 
and manufactured to a great extent in the islands. 

The Chinese sources of supply, so much vaster 
and more easily obtained, have been one incen- 
tive to Japan to obtain special privileges in 
China, for Japan aspires to become independent 
in the manufacture of machinery and steel ships. 
China is rich in minerals of many kinds and yet 
her own people, restricted by obsolete practices 
and government incompetence, derive practi- 
cally no benefit from these resources unless they 
associate themselves with foreigners. The Jap- 
anese have required the Chinese Government to 
grant them rights of mining especially in Man- 
churia, and in the Yangtze-kiang Valley, where, 
in partnership with Chinese, they control the 


They had pa- 
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greatest known sources of Asiatic supply, the 
Han Yeh Ping collieries and iron deposits. 

Nominally Manchuria is still a Chinese prov- 
ince, though to a large extent this vast depen- 
dency is now controlled by the Japanese. It was 
for the purpose of wresting Manchuria from a 
fast-encroaching Russia that Japan declared war 
against the Czar’s government and marched her 
troops up through the contiguous Korean pe- 
ninsula in 1904. Valiant was the effort of the 
Japanese, but they failed to do more than recover 
the important cities of the south as far as Mukden. 

At Portsmouth, in the United States, they 
came to terms of peace with their Slav adver- 
sary, which resulted in a division of Manchuria 
into two spheres of influence. The railway run- 
ning south from Harbin to Port Arthur was 
divided at the little town of Changchun, Japan 
coming into possession of the southern portion, 
Russia retaining the northern. All of that sec- 
tion of the trans-Siberian road that crossed 
northern Manchuria, between Manchuria station 
and Vladivostok, remained in the control of 
Russia. 

Within a few years Japan and Russia came to 
coéperative agreements, and together opposed 
the suggestion of Secretary Knox, under the Taft 
Administration, to internationalize the railways, 
Secretary Knox’s object being to preserve the 
“Open Door’ for the tradeof all nations and to pre- 
serve the province for ultimate return to China. 
But the drift of events has been too steadily the 
other way. China, though she has declared herself 
a republic, is still rent by rebellion and has made 
little if any progress in the matter of adminis- 
tration, while fortune favors the Japanese and 
they themselves take care of their own interests. 

What they failed to achieve in 1904, the Bol- 
sheviki seem now to have performed for them. 
The Russian troops that guarded the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (as the Russian Manchurian 
section is known), have become freebooters, ex- 
cept the few who have remained loyal to the 
isolated authority of General Horvath. Thus 
the entire system of railways in Manchuria prom- 
ises to fall into the hands of Japan. In order to 
protect the road, Japanese soldiers have already 
been despatched as far as Manchuria City, the 
remote frontier station of the road, where it 
enters Siberia going toward Europe. 

As the River Nile is Egypt, so the railway is 
Manchuria. Beyond the railway practically 
nothing exists, and the country is little more than 
an extension of the Gobi Desert which it adjoins. 
By comparison Manchuria is more thickly pop- 
ulated than Mongolia; but scattered villages of 
mud huts, with a Lama or Buddhist temple con- 
spicuous and the only evidence of architecture, 
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WORLD POLITICS IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


A glance at this map answers the question, “Why has Japan not taken a more active part in the war?” ‘There are certainly 
not available ships to carry Japanese troops to the Western Front and keep them supplied with munitions and food. The colossal 
difficulties of the overland route to Germany, through Siberia, are also apparent. In trying to fight the Russo-Japanese War the 
Czar’s generals found their position, at the end of a single railroad six thousand miles from their base of munitions, a most difficult 
one. But one can also readily see the advantageous position Japan occupies for Allied operations in Siberia. Her dominating 
position on the east of the Eurasian Continent is strikingly similar to England’s position on the west. A country of Japan’s 
size and poverty, if situated in or adjacent to Europe, would rank as a second-rate Power; but favorably placed as she is 
at the threshold of the vast undeveloped East of Asia, her strategic position places her among the great Powers of the world. 
Americans who think of Japan as a distant country should notice that our Aleutian Islands extend to within 700 miles of 
— Japan and that the Philippines are but 200 miles south of Formosa. Hawaii is about equidistant from Tokio and 

an Francisco. : 

The Japanese navy ranks in strength next to that of the United States. Its work during the present war has been to 
blockade and reduce the German port of Tsing-tau on the Chinese coast, to assist in protecting Pacific commerce, and in trans- 
porting troops from New Zealand and Australia to Egypt and Europe. Her light craft have also operated against submarines 
in the Mediterranean. When the immediate requirements of the war caused the British and the French to withdraw all 
their important merchant ships from the Pacific, and many from the Indian Ocean, Japanese tonnage was left supreme and 
still does practically all the business from the Suez Canal to San Francisco. Thanks to America’s restrictive navigation laws, 
and to the La Follette Seamen’s Bill in particular, the United States now has only about half a dozen ships engaged in 
trans-Pacific trade 
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JAPAN AND THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR 


Tsing-tau is the port which Germany seized from China in 1897 and which Japan took from the Germans early in the present 
war. From Vladivostok, the eastern terminus of the trans-Siberian Railroad, the joint Allied forces composed of American, 
Japanese, British, and French contingents are giving support to the Czechoslovaks who have, to all intents, seized the Siberian 
Railroad. Harbin is the important place of junction for the Japanese railroad coming up from the south through Manchuria 
which is nominally still Chinese territory. As the Nile is Egypt so the Japanese and Russian railways are Manchuria. Beyond 
these railways only scattered towns and villages of mud huts are to be seen with here and there a group of temples. 

The principal Japanese naval stations are Takeshiki, Mekong, Ominato, and Chinghai (in Korea), and the naval dockyards are 





at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, and Maizuru. 
Japan via Siberia usually land at Tsuruga. 
Moji, or Kobe. Shimonoseki is the port nearest to Korea. 


Yokohama is the principal port for trans-Pacific ships. 
Those who go by way of Suez and the Indian Ocean generally land at Nagasaki, 
By an agreement signed in May, 1915, Japan secured from China ex- 


Visitors who go to 


clusive mining rights in eastern Mongolia, the right to settle the province, and other great concessions 


are the differences that distinguish this disputed 
dependency from the Gobi plains on which the 
Mongols pitch their tents. 

Manchuria, like her other dependencies, would 
be worth nothing to China except for the railway 
constructed by Russia and developed by Japan. 
To Japan, Manchuria is empire. Extending 
north beyond Korea, and for all practical pur- 
poses under her administration, South Manchuria 
is the source of great wealth to Japan, and 
a place of colonization for her rapidly increasing 
population,which is restricted from emigration 
to the United States and the British colonies of 
the Pacific. 


The Japanese have made this Chinese wilder- 
ness a fertile granary. Enormous crops of rich 
soy beans are harvested in Manchuria, requiring 
the migration of tens of thousands of Chinese 
coolies annually from the province of Shantung 
for the purpose of garnering the crop. Regular 
lines of steamships ply between Dairen (the . 
Dalny of Russian days) and Japan and Europe, 
carrying the oil and other products of this bean to 
the markets of the world—in which these products 
have come to compete (in ten years) with cotton- 
seed products from the southern states of America. 

Before the Russians built the railways, Man- 
churia, denuded of forests and without modern 
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means of transportation, without even good cart 
roads, was decreasing in population except along 
the rivers that led to the ocean. Under the 
Russians, new life came to the country, and under 
the Japanese, it promises to flourish. 

This, briefly, is the record of the country that 
is now, for the time being, the only nation in a 
position to despatch an effective force into Siberia 
to protect that country and the borders of China 
from possible German excroachment. In fifty 


years Japan has passed in transition, by her own - 


effort, from a primitive nation of warring clans- 
men, ignorant of the outer world, to a position 
of power and empire. 


JAPAN’S POVERTY 


Japan is a little country. Her four thousand 
islands cover less than 150,000 square miles, not 
one twentieth of the area of the United States. 
Her population of 50,000,000 is a little more than 
half that of thiscountry. Most of her territory is 
rocky, and in effect barren. Only 17 per cent. of 
theland can be cultivated; and as more than sixty 
per cent. of the people are agriculturists, each 
farmer holds an average of but one acre of ground. 
Moreover, the soil is largely the products of old 
shales, granite, and trachytic eruptions, decom- 
posed by the action of the weather, and intense 
and persistent fertilizing is necessary to keep it 
productive. As in all poverty-stricken countries, 
human excrement is used. Only narrow river 
valleys, and plateaus, and small plains are pos- 
sible of cultivation. , 

Under such conditions, the destruction of 
child life, such as prevails in China to-day, was 
naturally practised in former years in Japan; and 
the population of the country was not increasing 
at the time that Perry’s expedition appeareo_ t 
Yedo. But the new order of Western cov” - 
ment and Western ideas has given an enormous 
impetus to childbirth, which has become one of 
the grave problems of the nation. 

Until comparatively recent years little meat was 
eaten, and flocks and herds were not raised, such 
cattle as were kept being used merely as beasts of 
burden, as in many other Eastern countries 
affected by Buddhism. But in Japan there was 
also the reason that the grasses are not adapted 
to grazing. The Government has introduced 
cattle for food and has been successful, dairy 
products now being used; and a meat supple- 
ment to the ordinary diet is now customary 
among the more fortunate classes. 

Earning a mere pittance as a daily wage, 
most laborers must live on the cheapest diet 
the country affords—rice and fish. Fortunately, 
the waters among the islands teem with fish, of 
both fresh and salt water varieties, and more than 
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a million and a half people are engaged in the fish 
industry. There is probably no country in the 
world where a greater abundance and variety 
are offered for sale. Fish and fish products 
produced each year are valued at more than 
$150,000,000. 

The islands that make up Japan are said to 
number more than 4,099 in all, though only about 
500 are inhabited, the majority being merely rocks. 
Many of these islands are the peaks of volcanoes 
rising out of the sea. It is estimated that the 
craters of 170 exist. Most of them are extinct, 
but those still subject to eruption frequently cause 
serious loss of life and destruction of property. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY 


The most important treaty into which Japan 
has entered with any other nation is that with 
Great Britain, which, Japanese statesmen have 


ferritory, gopulatio, 
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Japanese 71 Million 
Empire 260,738 Japanese 
sq.m 
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Germans 
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sq.mu. 






JAPAN (WITH KOREA) IS’ LARGER THAN GERMANY 


The population figures given above do not include Japanese 
or Germans living under flags other than their own. Germany’s 
distant colonies are not included in the territory, nor‘are any 
of the Asiatic districts in which Japan has secured ninety-nine 
year leases; and trade, mining, and railroad privileges taken 
into account 


repeatedly declared, forms the basis of their 
foreign policy. This treaty, as stated above, was 
made orginally for the definite purpose of enabling 
Japan to fight Russia without the danger of at- 
tack from Germany or France or both at the same 
time—France being a treaty partner of Russia, 
and Germany, evidently, being willing in 1904 to 
play the game of grab in China with her neighbor 
of the north. Those three Powers, in 1895, 
had required Japan to withdraw from South 
Manchuria. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, first entered 
into prior to the war with Russia, has been re- 
newed with alterations twice—in 1905 and 1911. 
In its final form it provides for the maintenance 
of peace in Eastern Asia, for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of China, and 
of the principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and trade of all nations in China, and the 
maintenance of the territorial rights of both 
nations in Asia. It provides for frank inter- 
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communication between the two governments, 
if their rights or interests are threatened, and 
for mutual assistance in case of unprovoked 
attack or aggressive action on the part of an- 
other Power. 

The first Anglo-Japanese Treaty of alliance 
provided for the preservation of Korea’s indepen- 
dence, but this last treaty recognizes Japan’s 
right to control and protect Korea, though Japan 
still promises to regard and respect the principle 
of equal opportunities for all nations to trade 
in the Kingdom, which was formally annexed 
by Japan and became an integral part of that 
country two years after the last renewal of the 
treaty. 

The agreement is to last ten years, till 1921, 
but it is only to terminate then if denounced by 
one party a year beforehand. But if at the ex- 
piration of the treaty either party is at war, the 
Alliance is to continue until the war terminates. 


AMERICA’S POLICY AND JAPAN 


The Lansing-Ishii Agreement, concluded in 
1917, is of a far less binding character. It de- 
finitely follows out the policy to which the United 
States has long adhered that which may be des- 
cribed by the phrase “no entangling alliances.” 
According to a provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, a treaty with a foreign nation 
must be approved and ratified by the Senate in 
order to make it binding; and sanctions for treaties 
have long been difficult for any Secretary of 
State to obtain from the Senate without long dis- 
cussions that often do the foreign relations of the 
country no good. For that reason the practice 
has been followed by the State Department of 
coming to what are called agreements. These 
agreements not being binding on the part of the 
United States, they are not, of course, binding on 
the other party either; so they amount only to 
a statement of policy, which may or may not be 
regarded earnestly, according to the good-will 
of the nations concerned. 

The United States has made several such agree- 
ments with Japan, the Root-Takahira and the 
Lansing-Ishii being the latest and most import- 
ant. Both have been designed on the part of 
this country to preserve the independence of 
China and what is called the Open Door Policy 
for equal trade opportunities in China. The 
American Government has been regarding the 
aggressions of Japan anxiously since 1905, when, 
by the Portsmouth Treaty, Japan and Russia 
came to an agreement which amounted to the 
division of the railway zones and leased territories 
of the Chinese provinces known as Manchuria. 
Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
Administrations have wished to see China or any 


further province of that country taken over by 
another state. Sentimentally and diplomatically 
we have constituted ourselves protectors of 
China, though we have steadfastly avoided 
entering into any pledges or treaties that might 
involve us in war to preserve the integrity of 
China. : 

The Japanese Government, having important 
commerce with the United States and realizing 
that our interests on the Pacific are the same as 


- those of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, and, 


therefore, of Great Britain, have always been will- 
ing and even, apparently, anxious to enter into 
such agreements as our Secretaries of State 
wished to make or were willing to enter into. 
The Root-Takahira Agreement (which took its 
name fromthe American secretary of Roosevelt’s 
Administration and the Japanese Ambassador ° 
who signed it), was an exchange of letters stating 
that it was the policy of both countries to respect 
the independence of China and the policy of the 
Open Door. The Root-Takahira Agreement 
was sought, more or less, by the United States, 
in order to get Japan to pledge herself to refrain 
from further encroachments. 

The Lansing-Ishii Agreement was, on the 
other hand, sought by the Japanese Government. 
As already stated, the Japanese have been mak- 
ing further encroachments upon the indepen- 
dence of China. Since the present war began in 
Europe, they have been in a very strong position 
with regard to the Allies, so strong that they 
could seriously injure the Allied cause by refusing 
to make munitions and gather supplies for trans- 
portation across the trans-Siberian Railway -to 
Russia, and by refusing to lend the shipping to 
carry Australian and New Zealand troops to 
Europe. It was, therefore, impossible for the 
European Allies to refuse the recognition of 
Japan’s paramount or “special position” in 
China. 

It was not necessary for the United States to do 
so, but President Wilson and Mr. Lansing deemed 
it advisable to acknowledge the situation. They 
wished to show that while we were definite in 
our desire to protect China, we were also willing 
to recognize the facts of the situation in the Far 
East. Our attitude regarding China, coupled 
with our policy of excluding Asiatics from immi- 
gration, which entails not only protective discrim- 
ination but some unfairness, had developed a 
condition of strained diplomacy between our- 
selves and Japan which the Administration 
desired to relieve. The Japanese Government 
was willing again to declare itself with regard to 
China, promising again to respect that country’s 
independence; and we, in turn, recognized their 
“special position.” 


GIVING THE SOLDIERS BOOKS TO READ 


The American Library Association’s War Service—Our Army a Reading Army—Books in 
Forty Different Languages and on Every Conceivable Subject—Duties of a Camp 
Librarian—Giving the Soldier the Book He Needs When He Wants It 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


T WAS in one of the Southern cantonments. 

. A lanky, raw-boned soldier stood for a 

minute in front of a long, low building bear- 

ing the initials “A.L.A.” on its gable. He 

studied the lettering for a minute, then 

turned to his buddy and said: “It’s a mighty 

nice buildin’ the State of Alabama has done put 

up here. I wonder if Mississippi ain’t got such 
a buildin’ in camp.” 

That was nearly a year ago. To-day there 
isn’t a soldier or sailor, in camp or cantonment or 
naval station, on this side of the water or over- 
seas, who doesn’t know what the initials “A.L.A.” 
stand for just as surely as he knows the meaning 
of the initials “ Y.M.C.A.” or “K. of C.” 

The American Library Association’s Library 
War Service has made itself a factor in the lives 
of our fighting forces to an extent little dreamed 
of when, in the middle of 1917, the experiment 
was first tried of offering reading matter to our 
soldiers and sailors. 

“Books are contagious. The United States 
Army has been exposed to literature and it has 
caught,” is how a camp librarian expressed 
recently the way in which our Army has become 
a reading Army. 

Wherever the soldier goes he finds books. One 
comes with a raw draft of recruits to Camp Fun- 
ston, say. He is held for a period in the detention 
camp at Republican Flats, where new levies are 
quarantined before being transferred to the main 
camp. Here he finds branch libraries with every 
kind of books. The motor car, rigged up with 
portable book shelves, and bearing the initials 
“A.L.A.” on its sides, becomes a daily, familiar 
figure to him. These are branches of the main 
camp library. When he is transferred to the 
cantonment he sees the library building itself, one 
of the forty-three large camp libraries operated 
by Library War Service. Thirty-six of these 
were built with funds presented to the Library 
Association by the Carnegie Foundation. The 
library building is 40 feet wide and 120 feet long 
and contains about 30,000 volumes. The book 
Shelves project from the walls forming alcoves, 
within which are comfortable chairs and tables 


where the men can sit and read; in the evenings 
and at hours when the soldiers have the most 
leisure, men are standing all over the place, read- 
ing. They can help themselves to books from the . 
open shelves; if the soldier wishes to take a book 
out of the building to read in barracks, he finds 
at the desk a uniformed librarian, with a number 
of assistants, who will lend him the book in ex- 
change for his signature on a card—a regular 
city circulating library system. 

They have to be live men, these librarians; 
many of them have given up positions paying from 
three to ten thousand dollars a year in large libraries 
to work in Library War Service for twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year and expenses. Some of them 
work for nothing; others are lent by their libraries 
for the period of the war. The camp library 
contains as complete a collection of reference 
books, on every conceivable subject, as can be 
assembled in the space available, and the librarian 
and his assistants, among them, are apparently 
believed by soldiers and officers alike to know 
everything that is inside of the books as well as 
their titles. Here are specimen. questions asked 
at the library at Camp Beauregard in one 
day: 

“Who is the Sultan of Turkey?” 

“What is the population of Philadelphia?” 

“How many months in the year is the Baltic 
navigable?” 

“Is there such a place as hell—and is there a 
princess of hell?” 

“Ts Alan Seeger, American or English?” 

“How much space in a line of march is required 
by a motor-cycle?”’ 

“What day of the week was July 4, 1915?” 

To answer these, and hundreds of telephone 
inquiries a day, ranging in scope from the dis- 
tance between two railroad points to the exact 
definition of “sabotage” are among the manifold 
duties of the camp librarian and his assistants. 
They sleep in quarters at one end of the library 
building; they are lucky if they have time to 
dress and eat their breakfast before the soldiers 
are clamoring at the door for books. A couple 
of hours’ work after “taps,” replacing books on 
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SOME ARE TRYING TO KEEP 


“Anatomy”, electrical text books, books on chemistry, are some of the volumes frequently called for. 


by a work on sanitation 


the shelves and straightening things up, follow 
the busiest kind of a busy day. 

Early one morning the librarian at Camp Logan 
was awakened by a hammering at the door. 
“Let me in. Let me in, | tell you!” shouted an 
impatient voice. A youthful first lieutenant 
burst in, breatblesss. 

“General Pershing has just issued orders that 
all map-making be done with the metric system,”’ 
he exclaimed. “General Bell has put it into 
effect—immediately. 1 don’t know the metric 
system and we’ve got an exemination in map- 
making in an hour and a half!” 

Not all of the books wanted are on military 
topics or even on subjects closely allied to war. 
One day’s list from a typical library included 
Sullivan’s Business Law, Barker’s Red Cross in 
France, five volumes on physics, four on elec- 
tricity, two on chemistry, one on physiology, 
three on aviation, one on military signaling, one 
on agriculture, three on motors, ten, including 
Gerard and Gibson, on the war itself. 

“Did it help you?” asked the librarian at Camp 
Johnston, as a grinning soldier returned Mason’s 
“Handbook for Sanitary Troops.” 

“It got me a sergeantcy!”’ was the reply. 

There are magazines—forty different titles 
subscribed for, for the main libraries and ten or 
twelve for each of the larger branches; then there 








UP COLLEGE COURSES 
Others are studying to fit themselves for the work they expect to do in civil life after the war is finished. 


Euclid, Gray’s 
One soldier was delighted 


are the “Burleson” magazines. These are the 
periodicals that the reading public sends to the 
soldiers by the simple method of sticking a one- 
cent stamp over Mr. Burleson’s name on the 
outside cover. The American Library Associa- 
tion is the agent of the Post-Office Department 
for their distribution; nearly 7,000,000 copies 
have been placed in the hands of soldiers and 
sailors so far. 

At the concentration camp, adjacent to the 
port of embarkation, the soldier comes in contact 
with more books; here is another big camp lib- 
rary with its manifold branches. On the trans- 
port he finds the deck library. This is not only a 
way of supplying reading matter for the men on 
their way across, but of getting books over there 
without using up too much cargo space. General 
Pershing has allotted fifty tons a month cargo 
space to Library War Service; the. utilization of 
the deck library plan practically doubles this. 
Every port of embarkation has its library des- 
patch office and a steady flow of volumes is going 
overseas—more than a million books up to Sep- 
tember ist had crossed the water. 

The overseas distribution of Library War Ser- 
vice, planned and organized by Doctor M. Lle- 
wellyn Raney, Librarian of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is under the immediate supervision of 
Burton E. Stevenson. He established the camp 











CAMP LIBRARIES NEED BOOKS IN FORTY DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 
Soldiers read 20 per cent. less fiction than civilians read; they want books on history, on the causes of the war, on the 


geography of Europe, and on French manners and customs. 


also needed 


library at Camp Sherman and made such a splen- 
did record that he was asked to take charge of 
the overseas distribution. The French Govern- 
ment has placed at the disposal of the Library 
Association, as an overseas headquarters, the 
ground floor and basement of the building orig- 
inally erected as the palace of the Papal Delegate 
to the French Republic. Here Mr. Stevenson 
has established a central public library for the 
American forces in France. His latest cable 
reports 350 distributing points in the territory 
occupied by our troops, from which books are 
supplied to smaller branches and stations for the 
use of our men; the number of these is constantly 
increasing. 

The public library idea was a new one to the 
French people. They have seen it in operation 
and leaders of French thought believe it is some- 
thing France needs. A committee, with .the 
President of the French Republic as its chairman, 
has been created to work out plans for the estab- 
lishment in France of a system of public libraries 
modeled on American lines. 

Plans are maturing for the establishment in 
France, after the fighting is over, of an enormous 
system of schools and universities for the better 
education of our soldiers during the period of 
demobilization. It will take as long to get our 


Kipling’s poems are in great demand. Technical books are 


men back as it has taken to get them over; longer, 
probably, because there will not be pressing need 
for haste. Talleyrand said: “You can make 
a soldier out of a civilian, but you cannot make a 
civilian out of a military man.” Our Govern- 
ment is going to try to do what Talleyrand said 
was impossible. Our men have got to be educated 
for their return as individual units to civil life and 
not asa military mass. The Library War Service 
is tending more and more definitely toward this 
educational objective. 

When the experiment was first tried of supply- 
ing books for soldiers and sailors, many persons 
thought they would have no time for reading, and 
many others thought that they would want only 
light fiction. It was believed for a time that the 
appeal to the public, which was made last winter, 
through the public libraries, for gifts of books, 
would supply the demand. The public responded 
generously. More than three_million gift books 
have been contributed and these have formed 
the nucleus of Library War Service. But these 
books are mostly fiction; in fact, almost all of 
them that can be used are fiction. The books 
the soldiers want have to be bought. The Li- 
brary Association has purchased nearly three 
quarters of a million volumes and must buy very 
many more. Technical. books must be up-to- 
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date. The soldier who wants the latest work on 
automobile mechanics cannot be put off with a 
volume dealing with the four-cylinder cars of five 
years ago. Some of the sciences, of course, are 
standardized, so that the book issued ten or fifteen 
or even fifty years ago is as valuable as the most 
recent one, but there are very few sciences, and 
none of the arts, in which the old book is of cur- 
rent value. Gray’s “Anatomy” is still standard, 
although it was first published seventy-five years 
ago. There has been no change in the proposi- 
tions of Euclid and the standard works on trig- 
onometry and higher algebra do not need to 
be of the 1918 edition. But treatises must be 
up-to-date to fill such demands as one made by 
a soldier whom Dr. Raney met in France. He 
was camouflaging a large-calibre gun mounted 
on a railway carriage. His face, his hands, 
and clothes were covered with daubs of vari- 
colored paints. Said he: “I have been look- 
ing everywhere for a book on the psychology 
of color. Can’t you library folks get one for 
me? Just let me have a good book that goes 
to the fundamentals of this color business and | 
will make one of these big babies harder for Fritz 
to find than a Negro in a coal bin at midnight.” 
He got the book, though | cannot vouch for the 
veracity of the later report that, with its aid, he 
so succeeded in disguising the gun that his own 
captain couldn’t find it in broad daylight. The 
chemistry of high explosives is a subject on 
which most men’s bookshelves do not yield much 
of value. A single day’s demands at Camp 
Johnston, Florida, included requests for books 
on coffee roasting and blending, on woolens, on 
refrigeration, on cold storage and transportation 
of food, sanitation and public health, psychology, 
and shorthand and typewriting. 

At one camp library a soldier asked for an up- 
to-date book on electric motors. The newest 
volume available was handed to him. He 
passed it back. “I did the drawings for that 
book,” he said. “Haven’t you got something 
newer?” 


BOOKS IN FORTY LANGUAGES 


Books in forty different languages are to be 
found in the camp and military libraries on this 
side and overseas. From a Texan camp not long 
ago came a demand for the immediate shipment 
of many volumes in Spanish; the latest draft had 
brought in thousands of Mexicans who could not 
read English. The Spanish books were sent just 
as books in Yiddish, Polish, Lithuanian, French, 
Italian, German, Scandinavian, Russian, Chinese, 
Arabic, Modern Greek, Rumanian and all the 
rest of the tongues are supplied for soldiers’ use. 
Along with these go books that will help the vol- 


unteer teachers among the soldiers, the educators 
who form a considerable part of the staffs of the 
Y.M.C.A., and the librarians, who themselves are 
frequently brought into this work of education, 
to teach these foreign-speaking units of our Army 
to speak, read, and write the English language. 
Primary school text-books are far from the least 
important part of Library War Service equip- 
ment. The foreign-born soldiers are eager and 
unabashed in their requests for this class of liter- 
ature; the illiterate American-born, of whom there 
is a surprisingly large percentage, are furtive and 
shamefaced when they have to respond to the 
suggestion of something to read with the admis- 
sion that they do not know how. So the wise 
librarian sees to it that there are primers and 
spelling books on the open shelves, where they 
can be found by the illiterate soldier’s particular 
pal who is helping him “on the quiet” to learn to 
read. In the Negro camps, the soldier who can 
read can always get an audience of hundreds of 
his fellows sitting around listening to him as he 
reads aloud. 


MORE BOOKS NEEDED 


Even though great help is given in lending 
books freely by public libraries and the Library 
of Congress—whose librarian, Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, is Director of Library War Service—the 
demand is growing all the time. Publishers are 
generous; some of them give discounts as high as 
50 per cent.; many authors have waived their 
royalties when books are purchased for Library 
War Service. Still more are needed, and these 
technical and educational books are not cheap; 
there are many that retail for four or five dollars 
a volume. 

The news despatches telling of the sinking of 
the transport President Lincoln told how one of 
the survivors, when picked up by a rescuing des- 
troyer, was found sitting on a piece of floating 
wreckage comfortably reading a novel. The 
name of the thriller that thus enabled him to 
take his mind off his desperate situation was not 
given in the cable message; the incident is a splen- 
did illustration of the value of a book in helping 
one to overlook the discomforts of his immediate 
surroundings. 

Probably Library War Service will never quite 
reach its ideal aim of putting exactly the book 
that meets the soldier’s immediate need into his 
hands at the moment he wants it. It is unlikely 
that a traveling hydroplane library, which can 
provide fresh books for shipwrecked sailors, will 
ever be put into service. But as far as it is 
humanly possible for it to do so, Library War 
Service gives the fighting man the book he needs 
when he wants it. 
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AMERICAN CORPS COMMANDERS IN FRANCE 
Maj.-Gen. Hunter Liggett 


N UNUSUAL ability for organization and 
leadership had much to do with Major- 
General Hunter Liggett’s assignment to 

command the First Army Corps. 

Liggett’s remarkable grasp of the technical side 
of war was gleaned from intensive study as presi- 
dent of the Army War College, as member of the 
general staff, and as head of the Philippine De- 
partment. 

Gen. Liggett entered the military academy in 
1875, and upon being graduated was assigned 
to the 5th Infantry. He served at several sta- 
tions in this country, and was in the Philippines 
between 1899 and 1903. 

He did a five-year assignment at the Army War 
College, starting with August, 1909, and in that 
time became president of that institution. In 


that position Liggett had much to do with the 
shaping of America’s war policies and plans. 

For a few months after completing his service 
at the War College, Liggett was in command of 
the Fourth Brigade at Chicago and then at Texas 
City. He was next sent to the Philippines as 
commander of the Provisional Infantry Brigade. 
When he came back to the States, he was as- 
signed temporarily to command of the Western 
Department, and from that was transferred to 
command of the division at Camp Greene, N. 
C., and then to overseas service. 

It is said that General Liggett has used to good 
advantage, against the Germans, some of the 
lessons in stealthy attack and clever conceal- 
ment which the officers of our old Army learned 
from the American Indians. 
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Maj.-Gen. Robert L. Bullard 


AJOR-GENERAL ROBERT L. BUL- 

LARD, in command of the Second Army 

Corps, had seen far more actual fighting 

than many of his colleagues in the old regular 

Army establishment. His record shows that he 

participated in twenty-five battles in the Philip- 

pines, in addition to getting fighting experience 
on the Mexican border. 

Bullard entered the military academy in 1881, 
becoming a second lieutenant of the 1oth In- 
fantry, in 1885. For about ten years he was 
on duty at various stations in the States, 
largely in the Southwest. 

Later he was with the provisional govern- 
ment in Cuba, and when he returned to the 
United States he was assigned to the Ft. Leaven- 
worth service school and later to the War College. 

After America joined the European War 
he had charge of the officers’ training camp 


at Ft. Logan H. Roots, Ark., and thereafter was 
assigned to the American Expeditionary Forces 
and to command the First Division. 

He went up to command of the Second Army 
Corps this year, and some of his troops distin- 
guished themselves in the Chateau-Thierry fight- 
ing. 

Bullard comes of sturdy Southern warrior 
stock, and is known among his colleagues as one 
of the “fightin’est men” in the whole service. 

He is credited with having sent word to a 
French commander that the Americans were 
unused to seeing their colors in retreat, and that 
hence he must disregard the French strategic 
retreat plans. Instead, he gave orders that the 
Americans advance, and it was that spirit which 
saved the day at a time when it looked as if the 
German would succeed in his plan of taking 
Paris. 





Maj.-Gen. William M. 


AJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM M. 
WRIGHT has the unique distinction of 
having failed to pass at West Point, yet 

still to have “made good,” reaching the eminent 
post of commander of the Third Army Corps. 

While Wright doesn’t boast about his failure 
at the military academy, he takes a real pride in 
his achievement of getting to the top by dint of 
efficient work without having had the usual 
basic experience at the Point. ; 

Wright’s friends call him “Rocky.” They 
know him as a companionable officer, with a 
love of sport. He made a mark for himself as a 
baseball player while in the academy, and after- 
ward continued to keep his hand in the game 
for some time. 

So good was he in this branch of sport, that he 
once had an offer to join the old Detroit 
team. In civilian clothes, Wright appears to 
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Wright 


have something of the swing of the baseball 
player. He is a husky citizen, without a trace 
of superfluous flesh. 

He entered the military academy in 1882, 
and was there until 1883. Two years later, he 
was a second lieutenant of the 2nd Infantry. 
He saw service in the volunteers from May, 1898 
to 1899, and became captain in the regular 
Army in the latter year. It was nine years 
later when he attained his majority. Soon 
thereafter he was a colonel. 

For some years, he was assigned chiefly to 
work in the Adjutant General’s Department at 
Washington, where he gained the reputation for 
able, conscientious service. He was giventhe 
division which trained at Camp Doniphan, and 
was quickly chosen as a corps commander when 
the formation of the first field Army came up 
this year. 
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Maj.-Gen. George W. Read 


AJOR-GENERAL GEORGE W. READ, 
commander of the Fourth Army Corps, 
has proven himself one of the most effici- 

ent administrators in the service. Those who 
know him best declare that he always made a 
good record wherever he was placed. 

Read is a man of poise and conservatism— 
“slow. but sure,” one of his friends said of him. 
He was never a seeker after the limelight and 
glory, but always appeared content to do his 
appointed task well. He went through the 
Spanish-American War without advancement, 
but is now reaping the reward of quick promotion 
as a result of years of careful, efficient service. 

Intimates of General Read long ago nick- 
named him “Sap” Read, but just why no one 
now seems to know. 

While on duty in Washington, shortly before 
assignment to overseas service, he was in charge 


of recruiting. General March, now chief of staff, 
had started the recruiting system, but was called 
away before it was really under way. Read took 
this over, and built a workable, working system. 

Read was appointed to the military academy 
in 1879 and upon graduation became a second 
lieutenant of the 16th Infantry. He did fron- 
tier duty in Wyoming, Kansas, and the old Indian 
Territory. Later, he had Philippine and Mexi- 
can border experience, and was in many adminis- 
trative posts. In 1917, he was placed in com- 
mand of the 152nd Depot Brigade, at Camp Up- 
ton, N. Y., and later was assigned to the 15th 
Cavalry Division which was later abandoned be- 
cause of conversion of all divisions into infantry 
organizations. He took another division over- 
seas, and won the corps command through a good 
record both in the past and during the present 
struggle. 
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Maj.-Gen. Omar Bundy 


AJOR-GENERAL OMAR BUNDY, 

commander of the Fifth Army Corps, and 

a hero of Belleau Wood, is a “Hoosier.” 

He has seen a lot of fighting of various kinds. He 

fought the Sioux Indians; he fought the Spaniards; 

likewise the Filipinos, and also the Mexicans. 

Now he seems to be doing pretty well in fighting 
the Boche. 

Around the War Department, they say that he 
had almost insuperable difficulties in mastering 
“match” in West Point, but that from the out- 
set he showed fighting proclivities that have clung 
to him through life. 

Bundy is a likable officer. At the academy, 
he was an idol of his associates, and he has been 
popular in the service ever since. 

He entered West Point in 1879, and upon 
graduating went to the 2nd Infantry, for frontier 
duty in Idaho and Montana. His early training 
included the campaign against the Sioux Indians 


in South Dakota in 1890, and this type of war- 
fare has undoubtedly stood him in good stead 
in the recent open warfare in which his command 
had a part. 

He was on duty at the Ft. Leavenworth ser- 
vice schools between 1902 and 1905 and then 
did a tour of duty in the Philippine Islands. 
Upon returning to this country he was as- 
signed to several stations and then to the 
Army War College between 1912 and 1913. 

He went through the grilling Mexican border 
service from July, 1913 to 1917. He was then 
sent to France. 

His fighting qualities, plus an administrative 
ability, developed in adjutant and inspector- 
general work, commended him to the attention 
of General Pershing and General Hunter Lig- 
gett. Bundy had a part in the action-at Belleau 
Wood last summer where Americans covered 
themselves with glory. 
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The Turk, Having ‘‘Vanquished”’ 


the Allied Fleet, and Made Himself Again a Great 


Power, Reverts to the Ancestral Type and Proceeds, by Wholesale 
Massacre, to Make Turkey Exclusively the Country of the 
Turk——The Murder of the Armenian Nation 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 


HE withdrawal of the Allied fleet at the 

Dardanelles had consequences which 

the world does not yet completely 

understand. The practical effect of 

the event, as I have said, was to isolate 
the Turkish Empire from all the world excepting 
Germany and Austria. England, France, Russia, 
and Italy, which for a century had held a restrain- 
ing hand over the Ottoman Empire, had finally 
lost all power to influence or control. The Turks 
perceived that a series of dazzling events had 
changed them from cringing dependents of the 
European Powers into free agents. For the first 
time in two centuries they could now live their 
national life according to their own inclinations, 
and govern their peoples according to their own 
will. The first expression of this rejuvenated 
national life was an episode which, so far as | 
know, is the most terrible in the history of the 
world. New Turkey, freed from European 
tutelage, celebrated its national rebirth by mur- 
dering not far from a million of its own subjects. 


I can hardly exaggerate the effect which the 


repulse of the Allied fleet produced upon the 
Turks. They believed that they had won the 
really great decisive battle of the war. For sev- , 
eral centuries, they said, the British fleet had vic- 
toriously sailed the seas and had now met its 
first serious reverse at the hands of the Turks. 
In the first moments of their pride, the Young 
Turk leaders saw visions of the complete res- 
urrection of their Empire. What had for two 
centuries been a decaying nation, had suddenly 
started on a new and glorious life. In their 
pride and arrogance, the Turks began to look with 
disdain upon the people who had taught them 
what they knew of modern warfare, and nothing 
angered them so much as any suggestion that 
they owed any part of their success to their 
German allies. 

“Why should we feel any obligation to the 
Germans?” Enver would say to me. “What 
have they done for us which compares with what 
we have done for them? They have lent us some 
money and sent us a few officers, it is true, but 
see what we have done! We have defeated the 
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KAISER WILLIAM II, IN THE UNIFORM OF A TURKISH FIELD MARSHAL 
He remained acquiescent, refusing to intercede, while his allies, the Turks, murdered anywhere from 
600,000 to 1,000,000 Armenians. This assassination of a whole people was the worst outcome of the Prussian 
doctrine,—that anything is justified which promotes the success of Germanarms. After the massacre was over, 
the Kaiser decorated the Sultan, precisely as in 1898, after Abdul Hamid had just massacred 200,000 
Christians, he visited that potentate and publicly embraced him 


British fleet—something which the Germans 
and no other nation could do. We have sta- 
tioned armies on the Caucasian front, and so have 
kept busy large bodies of Russian troops that 
would have been used on the Western front. 
Similarly we have compelled England to keep 


large armies in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, and in 
that way we have weakened the Allied armies in 
France. No, the Germans could never have 
achieved their military successes without us; the 
shoe of obligation is entirely on their foot.” 

This conviction possessed all the leaders of the 














A RELIC OF THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES AT 
ERZINGAN 
Such mementos are found all over Armenia 


Union and Progress party and now began to have 
a determining effect upon Turkish national life and 
Turkish policy. Essentially the Turk is a bully and 
a coward ;he is brave as alion when things are going 
his way, but cringing, abject, and nerveless when 
reverses are overwhelming him. And now that 
the fortunes of war were apparently favoring 
the Empire, I began to see an entirely new Turk 
unfolding before my eyes. The hesitating and 
fearful Ottoman, feeling his way cautiously amid 
the mazes of European diplomacy, and seeking 
opportunities to find an advantage for himself 
in the divided counsels of the European Powers, 
gave place to an upstanding, almost dashing 
figure, proud and assertive, determined to live his 
own life, and absolutely contemptuous of his 











VAN IN RUINS 


\Tearing down buildings at Van, destroyed by the Turkish 
ai bombardment 
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Christian foes. I was really witnessing a re- 
markable development in race psychology—an 
almost classical instance of reversion to type. 
The ragged, unkempt Turk of the twentieth 
century was vanishing and in his place was ap- 
pearing the Turk of the fourteenth and the fif- 
teenth, the Turk who had swept out of his Asiatic 
fastnesses, conquered all the powerful peoples in 
his way and founded in Asia, Africa, and Europe 
one of the most extensive Empires that history 
has known. If we are properly to appreciate 
this new Talaat and Enver, and the events which 
now took place, we must understand the Turk 
who, under Osman and his successors, exercised 





ABDUL HAMID 


Known in history as the “Red Sultan” and stigmatized by 
Gladstone as “‘the great assassin.” It was his state policy to 
solve the Armenian problem by murdering the entire race. 
The fear of England, France, Russia, and America, was the 
only thing that restrained him from accomplishing this task. 
His successors, Talaat and Enver, no longer fearing these 
nations, have more successfully carried out his programme 


this mighty but devastating influence in the 
world. We must realize that the basic fact 
underlying the Turkish mentality is its utter con- 
tempt for all other races. A fairly insane pride 
is the element that largely explains this strange 
human species. The common term applied by 
the Turk to the Christian is “dog,” and in his 
estimation this is no mere rhetorical figure; he 
actually looks upon his European neighbors as 
far less worthy of consideration than his own 
domestic animals. “My son,” an old Turk 
once said, “do you see that herd of swine? Some 
are white, some are black, some are large, some 
are small—they differ from each other in some 
respects, but they are all swine. So it is with 
Christians. Be not deceived, my son. These 
Christians may wear fine clothes, their women may 
be very beautiful to look upon; their skins are 
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white and splendid; many of them are very intelli- 
gent and they build wonderful cities and create 
what seem to be great states. But remember that 
underneath all this dazzling exterior, they are 
all the same—they are all swine.” 

Practically all foreigners, in the presence of a 
Turk, are conscious of this attitude. The 
Turk may be obsequiously polite, but there 
is invariably an almost unconscious feeling 
that he is mentally shrinking from his Chris- 
tian friend as something unclean. And 
this fundamental conviction for centuries di- 
rected the Ottoman policy toward its subject 
peoples. This wild horde swept from the plains 
of Central Asia and, like a whirlwind, over- 
whelmed the nations of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor; it conquered Egypt, Arabia, and 
practically all of Northern Africa and then 
poured into Europe, crushed the Balkan nations, 
occupied a large part of Hungary and even estab- 
lished the outposts of the Ottoman Empire in 
the Southern part of Russia. So far as I can 
discever, the Ottoman Turks had only one great 
quality, that of military genius. They had sev- 
eral military leaders of commanding ability, and 
the early conquering Turks were brave, fanatical, 
and tenacious fighters, just as their descendants 
are to-day. I think that these old Turks present 
the most complete illustration in history of the 
brigand idea in politics. They were lacking in 
what we may call the fundamentals of a civilized 
community. They had no alphabet and no art 
of writing, no books, no poets, no art, and no 
architecture, they built no cities and they estab- 
lished no lasting state. They knew no law except 
the rule of might, and they had practically no 
agriculture and no industrial organization. They 
were simply wild and marauding horsemen, whose 
one conception of tribal success was to pounce 
upon people who were more civilized than them- 
selves and plunder them. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries these tribes overran the cradle 
of modern civilization, which has given Europe 
its religion, and, to a large extent, its civilization. 
At that time these territories were the seats of 
many peaceful and prosperous nations. The 
Mesopotamian Valley supported a large, indus- 
trious, agricultural population; Bagdad was one 
of the largest and most flourishing cities in ex- 
istence; Constantinople had a greater population 
than Rome, and the Balkan region and Asia Minor 
contained several powerful states. Mesopotamia 
in a few years became a desert; the great cities of 
the East were reduced to misery and the subject 
peoples became slaves. Such graces of civiliza- 
tion as the Turk has acquired in five centuries 
have practically all been taken from the subject 
peoples whom he so greatly despises. His re- 
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Courtesy The Christian Herald 
INTERIOR OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH AT URFA 


Where many Armenians were burned. The Armenian 
Church was established in the fourth century; it is said to be 
the oldest state Christian church in existence 
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A VIEW OF HARPOOT 
Where massacres of men took place on a large scale 














A CHARACTERISTIC VIEW°OF THE ARMENIAN COUNTRY 
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Courtesy The Christian Herald 
VIEW OF URFA, ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS IN ASIA MINOR 














FISHING VILLAGE ON LAKE VAN 
In this district about 55,000 Armenians were massacred 
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ARMENIAN SOLDIERS 


Until 1908 no Armenian was allowed to serve in the Ottoman army. 
In the present war, the Turks have taken away their arms and transformed them into pack animals 


by their bravery and skill. 
and road laborers 


ligion comes from the Arabs; his language has 
acquired a certain literary value by borrowing 
certain Arabic and Persian elements; and his 
writing is Arabic. Constantinople’s finest 
architectural monument, the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, was originally a Christian church, and 
all so-called Turkish architecture is derived 
from the Byzantine. The mechanism of business 
and industry has always rested in the hands of the 
subject peoples, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and 
Arabs. The Turks have learned little of Euro- 
pean art or science, they have established very 
few educational institutions and illiteracy is the 
prevailing rule. The result is that poverty has 
attained a degree of sordidness and misery in the 
Ottoman Empire which is almost unparalleled 
elsewhere. The Turkish peasant lives in a mud 
hut; he sleeps on its dirt floor; he has no chairs, 
no tables, no eating utensils, and no clothes ex- 
cept the few scant garments which cover his back 
and which he usually wears for many years. 

In the course of time these Turks might learn 
certain things from their European and Arabic 
neighbors, but there was one idea which they 
could never even faintly grasp. They could 
not understand that a conquered people were any- 
thing except slaves. When they took possession 
of a land, they found it occupied by a certain 
number of camels, horses, buffaloes, dogs, swine, 
and human beings. Of all these livings things 
the object that physically most resembled them- 


In the Balkan Wars, they distinguished themselves 


selves they regarded as the least important. It 
became a common saying with them that a horse 
or a camel was far more valuable than a man; 
these animals cost money, whereas “‘infidel Chris- 
tians” were plentiful in the Ottoman countries 
and could easily be forced to labor. It is true that 
the early Sultans gave the subject peoples and 
the Europeans in the Empire certain rights, but 
these in themselves really reflected the contempt 
in which all non-Moslems were held. | have al- 
ready described the “Capitulations,”’ under which 
foreigners in Turkey had their own courts, pris- 
ons, post-offices,.and other institutions. Yet the 
early Sultans gave these privileges not from a 
spirit of tolerance, but merely because they looked 
upon the Christian nations as unclean and, there- 
fore, unfit to have any contact with the Ottoman 
administrative and judicial system. The Sultans 
similarly erected the several peoples, such as the 
Greeks and the Armenians, into separate ‘‘millets,”’ 
or nations, not because they desired to promote 
their independence and welfare, but because they 
regarded them as vermin, and, therefore, disquali- 
fied for membership in the Ottoman state. The 
attitude of the Government toward their Chris- 
tian subjects was illustrated by certain regulations 
which limited their freedom of action. The 
buildings in which Christians lived should not be 
conspicuous and their churches should have no 
belfry. Christians could not ride a horse in the 
city, for that was the exclusive right oi the 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN 1683 WHEN IT REACHED THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER 


Its territories then included parts of Hungary and Russia. This great Empire was the result merely of military genius—the 
lurks had little ability as statesmen, and none of the qualities that build up a great civilized commonwealth 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AT THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE PRESENT WAR 


In Europe this once mighty nation had diminished 
to Constantinople and a little surrounding territory. 
In Asia its territory had also gradually dwindled, and 
its hold on various districts, still nominally Turkish, 
was weak and uncertain. The Young Turks believed 
that the failure of their predecessors to amalgamate or 
exterminate the subject peoples explained their national 
decay. This is one of the motives that led to the 
massacres of Armenians and Greeks. Enver, Talaat, 
and the other leaders did not hesitate to assume full 
responsibility for these outrages, which were carefully 
planned and carried out on an amazing great scale and 
also with an inhuman cruelty that eclipsed all previous 
records set even by the Turks. The Ottoman Empire 
now seems certainly doomed to perish by the sword. 
British armies now occupy strategic points in its Asiatic 
territory, and on the European side the Allied forces, 
under d’Esperey, dominate the situation. The Ottoman 
state has done nothing to justify its existence. Ithasbeen 
a fecund source of international dispute and trouble. It 
has produced nothing of permanent value—has been a 
laggard in the advance of civilization during the whole 
five hundred vears that the Turk has camped upon the 
Bosphorus. The future of the Turkish dominions must 
be one of the important considerations at the peace 
negotiations 
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noble Moslem. The Turk had the right to test 
the sharpness of his sword upon the neck of any 
Christian. 

Imagine a great government, year in and year 
out, maintaining this attitude toward many mil- 
lions of its own subjects! And for centuries the 
Turks simply lived like pdrasites upon these over- 
burdened and industrious people. They taxed 
them to economic extinction, stole their most 
beautiful daughters and forced them into their 
harems, took Christian male infants by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and brought them up as Mos- 
lem soldiers. I have no intention of describing 
the terrible vassalage and oppression that went 
on for five centuries; my purpose is merely to 
emphasize this innate attitude of the Moslem 
Turk to people not of his own race and religion— 
that they are not human beings with rights, but 
merely chattels, which may be permitted to live 
when they promote the interest of their masters, 
but which may be pitilessly destroyed when they 
have ceased to be useful. This attitude is inten- 
sified by a total disregard for human life and an 
intense delight in physical human suffering which 
are the not unusual qualities of primitive peoples. 


II 


Such were the mental characteristics of the 
Turk in his days of military greatness. In recent 
times his attitude toward foreigners and his sub- 
ject peoples had superficially changed. His own 
military decline, and the ease with which the in- 
fidel nations defeated his finest armies, had ap- 
parently given the haughty descendants of Osman 
a respect at least for their prowess. The rapid 
disappearance of his own Empire in a hundred 
years, the creation out of the Ottoman Empire 
of new states like Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania, and the wonderful improvement 
which had followed the destruction of the Turkish 
yoke in these benighted lands, may have increased 
the Ottoman hatred for the unbeliever, but at 
least they had a certain influence in opening his 
eyes to his importance. Many Turks also now 
received their education in European universities; 
they studied in their professional schools, and 
they became physicians, surgeons, lawyers, en- 
gineers, and chemists of the modern kind. How- 
ever much the more progressive Moslems might 
despise their Christian associates, they could 
not ignore the fact that the finest things, in 
this temporal world at least, were the products of 
European and American civilization. And now 
that one development of modern history which 
seemed to be least understandable to the Turk 
began to force itself upon the consciousness of the 
more intelligent and progressive. Certain lead- 
ers arose who began to speak surreptitiously of 
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such things as “Constitutionalism,” “Liberty,” 
“Self-Government” and to whom the Declara- 
tion of Independence contained certain truths 
that might have a value even for Islam. These 
daring spirits began to dream of overturning the 
autocratic Sultan and of substituting a parlia- 
mentary system for his irresponsible tule. I have 
already described the rise and fall of this Young 
Turk movement under such leaders as Talaat, 
Enver, Djemal and their associates in the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. The point which 
I am emphasizing here is that this movement 
presupposed a complete transformation of Turk- 
ish mentality, especially in its attitude toward 
subject peoples. No longer, under the reformed 
Turkish state, were Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, 
and Jews to be regarded as “filthy Giaours.”’ 


ARMENIANS IN A LOVE FEAST 


- All these peoples were henceforth to have equal 
rights and equal duties. A general love feast 
now followed the establishment of the new régime, 
and scenes of almost frenzied reconciliation in 
which Turks and Armenians embraced each other 
publicly, apparently signalized the absolute 
union of the once antagonistic peoples. The 
Turkish leaders, ineluding Talaat and Enver, 
visited Christian churches and sent forth prayers 
of thanksgiving for the new order, and went to * 
Armenian cemeteries to shed tears of retribu- 
tion over the bones of the martyred Armenians 
who lay there. Armenian priests reciprocally 
paid their tributes to the Turks in Mohammedan 
mosques. Enver Pasha visited several Armenian 
schools, telling the children that the old days of 
Moslem-Christian strife had passed forever and 
that the two peoples were now to live together 
as brothers and sisters. There were cynics who 
smiled at all these demonstrations and yet one 
development encouraged even them to believe 
that an earthly Paradise had arrived. All 
through the period of domination only the master 
Moslem had been permitted to bear arms and 
serve in the Ottoman army. To be a soldier was 
an occupation altogether too manly and glorious 
for the despised Christian. But now the Young 
Turks encouraged all Christians to arm and en- 
rolled them in the army on an equality with Mos- 
lems. These Christians fought, both as officers 
and soldiers, in the Italian and the Balkan wars, 
winning high praise from the Turkish generals 
for their valor and skill. Armenian leaders had 
figured conspicuously in the Young Turk move- 
ment; these men apparently believed that a con- 
stitutional Turkey was possible. They were con- 
scious of their own intellectual and industrial 
superiority to the Turks, and knew that they 
could prosper in the Ottoman Empire if left alone, 























whereas, under European control, they would 
have greater difficulty in meeting. the competition 
of the more rigorous European colonists who 
might come in. With the deposition of the Red 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid, and the establishment of 
a constitutional system, the Armenians, now for 
the first time in several centuries, felt themselves 
to be free men. 


TURKEY FOR THE TURKS 


But, as I havealready described, all these aspir- 
ations vanished like a dream. Long before the 
European War began, the Turkish democracy 
had disappeared. The power of the new Sultan 
had gone, and the hopes of regenerating Turkey 
on modern lines had gone also, leaving only 
a group of individuals, headed by Talaat and 
Enver, actually in possession of the state. Hav- 
ing lost their democratic aspirations these men 
now supplanted it with a new national conception. 
In place of a democratic, constitutional state they 
resurrected the idea of Pan-Turkism; in place 
of equal treatment of all Ottomans, they decided 
to establish a country exclusively for Turks. | 
have called this a new conception; yet it was 
new only to the individuals who then controlled 
the destiny of the Empire, for, in reality, it was 
merely an attempt to revive the most barbaric 
ideas of their ancestors. It represented, as | have 
said, merely an atavistic reversion to the original 
Turk. We now saw that the Turkish leaders, in 
talking about liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
constitutionalism, were merely children repeat- 
ing phrases; that they had used the word ‘“‘dem- 
ocracy”’ merely as a ladder by which to climb to 
power. After five hundred years’ close contact 
with European civilization, the Turk remained 
precisely the same individual as the one who had 
emerged from the steppes of Asia in the Middle 
Ages. He was clinging just as tenaciously as his 
ancestors to that conception of a state as consist- 
ing of a few master individuals whose right it is 
to enslave and plunder and maltreat any peoples 
whom they can subject to their military control. 
Though Talaat and Enver and Djemal all came 
of the humblest families, the same fundamental 
ideas of master and slave possessed them that 
formed the statecraft of Osman and the early 
Sultans. We now discovered that a paper con- 
stitution and even tearful visits to Christian 
churches and cemeteries could not uproot the 
inborn preconception of this nomadic people that 
there are only two kinds of people in the world— 
the conquering and the conquered. 

When the Turkish Government abrogated the 
Capitulations, and in this way freed themselves 
from the domination of the foreign Powers, they 
were merely taking one step toward realizing this 
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Pan-Turkish ideal. I have alluded to the diffi- 
culties which | had with them over the Christian 
schools. Their determination to uproot these, or 
at least to transform them into Turkish institu- 
tions, was merely another detail in the same racial 
progress. Similarly, they attempted to make all 
foreign business house’ employ only Turkish 
labor, insisting that they should discharge their 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish clerks, stenograph- 
ers, workmen, and other employees. At one time 
they showed a disposition to make all foreign 
houses keep their books in Turkish, the idea be- 
ing to furnish employment exclusively for Turks 
and to train them in modern business ‘methods. 
I had some difficulty in arranging a compromise 
by which they could keep them in both French 
and Turkish. The Ottoman Government even 
refused to have any dealings with the represen- 
tative of the largest Austrian munition maker 
unless he admitted a Turk as a partner. They 
developed a mania for suppressing all languages 
except Turkish. For decades French had been 
the accepted language of foreigners in Constan- 
tinople; all street signs were printed in both 
French and Turkish. One morning the astonished 
foreign residents discovered that all these French 
signs had been removed and that the names of 
streets, the directions on street cars and other 
public notices, appeared only in those strange 
Turkish characters, which very few of them 
understood. Great confusion resulted from this 
change, but the ruling powers refused to restore 
the detested foreign language. 


ADOPTING THE IDEAS OF ABDUL HAMID 


These leaders not only reverted to the barbaric 
conceptions of their ancestors, but they went to 
extremes that had never entered the minds of the 
early Sultans. ‘Their fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury predecessors treated the subject peoples as 
dirt under their feet, yet they believed that they 
had a certain usefulness and did not disdain to 
make them their serfs. But this Committee of 
Union and Progress, led by Talaat and Enver, 
now decided to do away with them altogether. 
The old conquering Turks had made the Chris- 
tians their servants, but their parvenu descend- 
ants bettered their instruction, for they deter- 
mined to exterminate them wholesale and Turkify 
the Empire by massacring the non-Moslem ele- 
ments. Originally this was not the statesman- 
like conception of Talaat and Enver; the man 
who first devised it was one of the greatest mon- 
sters known to history, the “Red Sultan,” Abdul 
Hamid. This man came to the throne in 1876, 
at a critical period in Turkish history. In the 
first two years of his reign he lost Bulgaria, as 
well as important provinces in the Caucasus, his 
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last remaining vestiges of sovereignty in Monte- 
negro, Serbia, and Rumania, and all his real 
powers in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Greece 
had long since become an independent nation, 
and the processes that were to wrench Egypt 
from the Ottoman Empire had already begun. 
As the Sultan took stock of his inheritance, he 
could easily foresee the day when all the rest of 
his domain would pass into the hand of the in- 
fidel. What had caused this disintegration of 
this extensive Turkish Empire? The real cause, 
of course, lay deep in the character of the Turk, 
but Abdul Hamid saw only the more obvious 
fact that the intervention of the great European 
Powers had brought relief to these imprisoned 
nations. Of all the new kingdoms which had 
been carved out of the Sultan’s dominions, 
Serbia—let us remember this fact to her everlast- 
ing honor—is the only one that has won her 
own independence. Russia, France, and Great 
Britain have set free all the rest. And what 
had happened several times before might happen 
again. There still remained one compact race 
in the Ottoman Empire that had national aspira- 
tions and national potentialities. In the north- 
eastern part of Asia Minor, bordering on Russia, 
there were six provinces in which the Armenians 
formed the largest element in the population. 
From the time of Herodotus this portion of Asia 
has borne the name of Armenia. The Armen- 
ians of the present day are the direct descendants 
of the people who inhabited the country three 
thousand years ago. Their origin is so ancient 
that it is lost in fable and mystery. There are 
still undeciphered cuneiform inscriptions on the 
rocky hills of Van, the largest Armenian city, 
that have led certain scholars—though not many, 
| must admit—to identify the Armenian race 
with the Hittites of the Bible. What is definitely 
known about the Armenians, however, is that for 
ages they have constituted the most civilized and 
most industrious race in the Eastern section of 
the Ottoman Empire. From their mountains 
they have spread over the Sultan’s dominions, 
and form a considerable element in the popula- 
tion of all the large cities. Everywhere they 
are known for their industry, their intelligence, 
and their decent and orderly lives. They are so 
superior to the Turks intellectually and morally 
that much of the business and industry had passed 
into their hands. With the Greeks, the Armeni- 
ans constitute the economic strength of the Em- 
pire. These people became Christians in the 
fourth -century and established the Armenian 
Church as their state religion. This is said to 
be the oldest Christian church in existence. 

In the face of persecutions which have had no 
parallel elsewhere, these people have clung to their 
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early Christian faith with the utmost tenacity. 
For fifteen hundred vears they have lived there in 
Armenia, a little island of Christians surrounded 
by backward peoples of hostile religion and hostile 
race. Their long existence has been one unend- 
ing martyrdom. The territory which they in- 
habit forms the connecting link between Europe 
and Asia, and all the Asiatic invasions—Saracens, 
Tartars, Mongols, Kurds, and Turks—have passed 
over their peaceful country. For centuries they 
have thus been the Belgium of the East. Through 
all this period the Armenians have’ regarded 
themselves not as Asiatics, but as Europeans. 
They speak an Indo-European language, their 
racial origin is believed by scholars to be Arvan, 
and the fact that their religion is the religion of 
Europe has always made them turn their eyes 
westward. And out of that western country, 
they have always hoped, would some day come 
the deliverance that would rescue them from their 
murderous masters. And now as Abdul Hamid, 
in 1876, surveyed his shattered domain, he saw 
that its most dangerous spot was Armenia. He 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that these Armeni- 
ans, like the Rumanians, the Bulgarians, the 
Greeks, and the Serbians, aspired to restore their 
independent, mediaeval nation, and he knew that 
Europe and America sympathized with this 
ambition. The Treaty of Berlin, which had 
definitely ended the Turco-Russian War, con- 
tained an article which gave the European Powers 
a protecting hand over the Armenians. How could 
the Sultan free himself permanently from this 
danger? An enlightened administration, which 
would have transformed the Armenians into 
free men and made them safe in their lives and 
property and civil and reiigious rights, would 
probably have made them peaceful and loyal 
subjects. But the Sultan could not rise to such 
a conception of statesmanship as this. Instead, 
Abdul Hamid apparently thought that there was 
only one way of ridding Turkey of the Armenian 
problem—and that was to rid her of the Armeni- 
ans. The physical destruction of 2,000,000 men, 
women, and children by massacres, organized and 
directed by the state, seemed to be the one sure 
way of forestalling the further disruption of the 
Turkish Empire. 

And now for nearly thirty years Turkey gave 
the world an illustration of government by 
massacre. We in Europe and America heard of 
these events when they reached especially mon- 
strous proportions, as they did in 1895-96, when 
nearly 200,000 Armenians were most atrociously 
done to death. But through all these years the 
existence of the Armenians was one continuous 
nightmare. Their property was stolen, their 
men were murdered, their women were ravished, 
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their young girls were kidnapped and forced to 
live in Turkish harems. Yet Abdul Hamid was 
not able to accomplish his full purpose. He at- 
tempted to exterminate the Armenians in 1895 
and 1896, but found certain insuperable obstruc- 
tions to his scheme. Chief of these were England, 
France, and Russia. These atrocities called 
Gladstone, then eighty-six years old, from his 
retirement and his speeches, in which he de- 
nounced the Sultan as “the great assassin,” 
aroused the whole world to the enormities that 
were taking place. It became apparent that 
unless the Sultan desisted, England, France, and 
Russia would intervene, and the Sultan well 
knew, that, in case this intervention took place, 
such remnants of Turkey as had survived earlier 
partitions would disappear. Thus Abdul Hamid 
had to abandon his satanic enterprise of destroy- 
ing a whole race by murder, yet Armenia contin- 
ued to suffer the slow agony of pitiless persecu- 
tion. Up to the outbreak of the European War 
not a day had passed in the Armenian vilayets 
without its outrages and its murders. The 
Young Turk régime, despite its promises cf uni- 
versal brotherhood, brought no respite to the 
Armenians. A few months after the love feast- 
ings already described, one of the worst massa- 
cres took place at Adana, in which 35,c00 people 
were destroyed. 


A PLOT TO EXTERMINATE THE ARMENIAN RACE 


And now the Young Turks, who had adopted 
so many of Abdul Hamid’s ideas, also made his 
Armenian policy their own. Their passion for 
Turkifying the nation seemed to demand logically 
the extermination of all Christians—Greeks, 
Syrians, and Armenians. Much as they admired 
the Mohammedan conquerors of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, they stupidly believed 
that these great warriors had made one fatal 
mistake, for they had had it in their power com- 
pletely to obliterate the Christian populations 
and had neglected to do so. This policy was in 
their opinion a fatal error of statesmanship, and 
explained all the woes from which Turkey had 
suffered in modern times. Had these old Moslem 
chieftains, when they conquered Bulgaria, put all 
the Bulgarians to the sword, and peopled the 
Bulgarian country with Moslem Turks, there 
would never have been any modern Bulgarian 
problem and Turkey would never have lost this 
part of her Empire. Similarly, had they de- 
stroyed all the Rumanians, Serbians, and Greeks, 
the provinces which are now occupied by these 
races would still have remained integral parts of 
the Sultan’s domain. They felt that the mistake 


- had been a terrible one, but that something might 


be saved from the ruin. They would destroy all 
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Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, and other Christians, 
move Moslem families into their homes and upon 
their farms, and so make sure that these territor- 
ies would not similarly be taken away from Tur- 
key. In order to accomplish this great reform, 
it would not be necessary to murder every living 
Christian. The most beautiful and healthy 
Armenian girls could be taken, converted forcibly 
to Mohammedanism and made the wives or 
concubines of devout followers of the Prophet. 
Their children would then automatically become 
Moslems and so strengthen the Empire as the Ja- 
nizaries strengthened it formerly. These Armenian 
girls represent a high type of womanhood, and the 
Young Turks, in their crude intuitive way, recog- 
nized that the mingling of their blood with the 
Turkish population would exert an eugenic influ- 
ence upon the whole. Armenian boys of tender 
years could be taken into Turkish families and be 
brought up in ignorance of the fact that they 
were anything but Moslems. These were about 
the only elements,. however, that could make any 
valuable contributions to the new Turkey which 
was now being planned. Since all precautions 
must be taken against the development of a new 
generation of Armenians, it would be necessary 
to kill outright all men who were in their prime 
and thus capable of propagating the accursed 
species. Old men and women formed no great 
danger to the future of Turkey, for they had al- 
ready fulfilled their natural function of leaving 
descendants; still they were nuisances, and, there- 
fore, should be disposed of. 


NO FEAR OF GERMANY 


Unlike Abdul Hamid, the Young Turks found 
themselves in a position where they could carry 
out this “holy” enterprise. Great Britain, 
France, and Russia had stood in the way of their 


predecessor. But now these obstacles had been 
removed. The Young Turks, as | have said, be- 


lieved that they had defeated them and that they 
could, therefore, no longer interfere with their 
internal affairs. Only one Power could success- 
fully raise objections and that was Germany. In 
1898, while all the rest of Europe was ringing 
with Gladstone’s denunciations and demanding 
intervention, Kaiser Wilhelm the Second had gone 
to Constantinople, visited Abdul Hamid, pinned 
his finest decorations on that bloody tyrant’s 
breast and kissed him on both cheeks. The 
same Kaiser who had done this in 1898 was 
still sitting on the throne in 1915, and was now 
Turkey’s ally. Thus, for the first time in two cen- 
turies, the Turks, in 1915, had their Christian 
populations utterly at their mercy. The time 
had finally come to make Turkey exclusively the 
country of the Turks. 
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The Turkish province of Van lies in the remote 
northeastern corner of Asia Minor; it touches 
the frontiers of Persia on the east and its north- 
ern boundary looks toward the Caucasus. It is 
one of the most beautiful and most fruitful parts 
of the Turkish Empire and one of the richest in 
historical associations. The city of Van, which 
is capital of the vilayet, lies on the eastern shores 
of the lake of the same name; it is the one large 
town in Asia Minor in which the Armenian popula- 
tion is larger thanthe Moslem. In the fall of 1914, 
its population, of about 30,000 people, represented 
one of the most peaceful and happy and prosper- 
ous communities in the Turkish Empire. Though 
Van, like practically every other section where 
Armenians lived, had had its periods of oppression 
and massacre, yet the Moslem yoke, compara- 
tively speaking, rested upon its people rather 
lightly. Its Turkish Governor, Tahsin Pasha, 
was one of the more enlightened type of Turkish 
officials. Relations between the Armenians, who 
lived in the better section of the city, and the 
Turks and the Kurds, who occupied the mud huts 
in the Moslem quarter, had been tolerably agree- 
able for many years. 


ARMENIANS HELPED THE RUSSIAN ARMIES 


The location of this vilayet, however, inevitably 
made it the scene of military operations, and made 
the activities of its Armenian population a matter 
of daily suspicion. Should Russia attempt an 
invasion of Turkey one of the most accessible 
routes lay through this province. The war had 
not gone far when causes of irritation arose. The 
requisitions of army supplies fell far more heavily 
upon the Christian than upon the Mohammedan 
elements in Van, just as they did in every other 
part of Turkey. The Armenians had to stand 
quietly by while the Turkish officers appropriated 
all their cattle, all their wheat and all their 
goods of every kind, giving them only worthless 
pieces of paper in exchange. The attempt at 
general disarmament that took place also aroused 
their apprehension, which was increased by the 
brutal treatment visited upon Armenian soldiers 
in the Caucasus. On the other hand the. Turks 
made many charges against the Christian popula- 
tion, and, in fact, they attributed to them the 
larger share of the blame for the reverses which 
the Turkish armies had suffered in the Caucasus. 
The fact that a considerable element in the Rus- 
sian forces was composed of Armenians aroused 
their unbridled wrath. Since about half the 
Armenians in the world inhabit the Russian prov- 
inces in the Caucasus and are liable, like all 
Russians, to military service, there was certainly 
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no legitimate grounds for complaint, so far as 
these Armenian levies were bona fide subjects of 
the Czar. But the Turks asserted that large 
numbers of Armenian soldiers in Van and other 
of their Armenian provinces deserted, crossed 
the border and joined the Russian army, where 
their knowledge of roads and the terrain was an 
important factor in the Russian victories. 
Though the exact facts are not yet ascertained, 
it seems not unlikely that such desertions, per- 
haps a few hundred, did take place. At the be- 
ginning of the war, Union and Progress agents ap- 
peared in Erzerum and Van and appealed to the 
Armenian leaders to go into Russian Armenia and 
attempt to start revolutions against the Russian 
Government, and the fact that the Ottoman 
Armenians refused to do this contributed further 
to the prevailing irritation. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has made much of the “treasonable’”’ be- 
havior of the Armenians of Van and have even 
urged it as an excuse for their subsequent treat- 
ment of the whole race. Their attitude illus- 
trates once more the perversity of the Turkish 
mind. After massacring hundreds of thousands 
of Armenians in the course of thirty years, out- 
raging theirwomen and girls, and robbing and mal- 
treating them in every conceivable way, the 
Turks still apparently believed that they had 
the right to expect from them the most enthusi- 
astic “loyalty.” That the Armenians all over 
Turkey sympathized with the Entente was no 
secret. “If you want to know how the war is 
going,”’ remarked a humorous Turkish newspaper, 
“all you need to do is to look in the face of an 
Armenian. If he is smiling, then the Allies are 
winning; if he is downcast, then the Germans are 
successful.” If an Ottoman Armenian soldier 
should desert and join the Russians, that would 
unquestionably constitute a technical crime 
against the state, and might be punished with- 
out violating the rules of all civilized countries. 
Only the Turkish mind, however—and possibly 
the German—could regard it as furnishing an 
excuse for the terrible barbarities that now took 
place. 

Though the air, all during the autumn and 
winter of 1914-15 was filled with premonitions 
of trouble, the Armenians behaved with remark- 
able self-restraint. For years it had been the 
Turkish policy to provoke the Christian popula- 
tion into committing overt acts, and then seizing 
upon such misbehavior as an excuse for massa- 
cres. The Armenian clergy and political leaders 
saw many evidences that the Turks were now up 
to their old tactics, and they therefore went among 
the people, cautioning them to keep quiet, to 
bear all insults and even outrages patiently, so 
as not to give the Moslems the opening which 
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they were seeking. “Even though they burn a 
few of our villages,” these leaders would say, “do 
not retaliate, for it is better that a few be de- 
stroyed than that the whole nation be mas- 
sacred.” 


TURKS TURN ON THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


When the war started, the central government 
recalled Tahsin Pasha, the conciliatory governor 
of Van, and replaced him with Djevdet Bey, a 
brother-in-law of Enver Pasha. This act in it- 
self was most disquieting. Turkish officialdom 
has always contained a minority of men who do 
not believe in massacre as a state policy and can- 
not be depended upon to carry out strictly the 
most bloody orders of the central government. 
Whenever massacres have been planned, there- 
fore, it has been customary first to remove such 
“untrustworthy” public servants and replace 
them with men who are regarded as more reli- 
able. 

The character of Tahsin’s successor made his 
displacement still more alarming. Djevdet had 
spent the larger part of his life at Van; he was 
a man of unstable character, friendly to non- 
Moslems one moment, hostile the next, hypocrit- 
ical, treacherous, and ferocious according to the 
worst traditions of his race. He hated the Ar- 
menians and cordially sympathized with the long- 
established Turkish plan of solving the Armenian 
problem. There is little question that he came 


‘to Van with definite instructions to exterminate 


all Armenians in this province, but, for the first 
few months, conditions did not facilitate such op- 
erations; Djevdet himself was absent fighting the 
Russians in the Caucasus and the near approach 
of the enemy made it a wise policy for the Turks 
to refrain from maltreating the Armenians of 
Van. But early in the spring the Russians 
temporarily retreated. It is generally recognized 
as good military tactics for a victorious army to 
follow up the retreating enemy. In the eyes of 
the Turkish generals, however, the withdrawal of 
the Russians was a happy turn of war mainly 
because it deprived the Armenians of their pro- 
tectors and left them at the mercies of the Turk- 
ish army. Instead of following the retreating 
foe, therefore, the Turk’s army turned aside and 
invaded their own territory of Van. Instead of 
fighting the trained Russian army of men, they 
turned their rifles, machine guns, and other 
weapons upon the Armenian women, children, 
and old men in the villages of Van. Following 
their usual custom, they distributed the most 
beautiful Armenian women among the Moslems, 
sacked and burned the Armenian villages and 
Massacred uninterruptedly for days. On April 
15th, about 500 young Armenian men of Akantz 
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were mustered to hear an order of the Sultan; 
at sunset they were marched outside the town 
and every man shot in cold blood. This proced- 
ure was repeated in about eighty Armenian vill- 
ages in the district north of Lake Van, and in 
three days 24,000 Armenians were murdered in 
this atrocious fashion. A single episode illustrates 
the unspeakable depravity of Turkish methods. 
A conflict having broken out at Shadak, Djevdet 
Bey, who had meanwhile returned to Van, asked 
four of the leading Armenian citizens to go to this 
town and attempt to quiet the multitude. These 
men made the trip, stopping at all Armenian 
villages along the way, urging everybody to 
keep public order. After completing their work 
these four Armenians were murdered in a Kurdish 
village. 


FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND ARMENIANS MASSACRED 


And so when Djevdet Bey, on his return to 
his official post, demanded that Van furnish him 
immediately 4,000 soldiers, the people were 
naturally in no mood to accede to his request. 
When we consider what had happened before 
and what happened subsequently, there remains 
little doubt concerning the purpose which under- 
lay this demand. Djevdet, acting in obedience 
to orders from Constantinople, was preparing to 
wipe out the whole population, and his purpose 
in calling for 4,000 able-bodied men was merely 
to massacre them, so that the rest of the Armen- 
ians might have no defenders. The Armenians, 
parleying to gain time, offered to furnish five 
hundred soldiers and to pay exemption money for 
the rest; now, however, Djevdet began to talk 
aloud about “rebellion,” and his determination 
to “crush” it at any cost. “If the rebels fire 
a single shot,” he declared, “J shall kill every 
Christian man, woman, and child, up to here”’ 
pointing to his knee. For some time the Turks 
had been constructing entrenchments around the 
Armenian quarter and filling them with soldiers, 
and, in response to this provocation, the Armen- 
ians began to make preparations for a defense. 
On April 20th, a band of Turkish soldiers seized 
several Armenian women who were entering the 
city; a couple of Armenians ran to their assist- 
ance and were shot dead. The Turks now opened 
fire on the Armenian quarters with rifles and 
artillery; soon a large part of the town was in 
flames‘ and a regular siege had started. The 
whole Armenian fighting force consisted of only 
1,500 men; they had only 300 rifles and a most 
inadequate supply of ammunition, while Djev- 
det had an army of 5,000 men, completely 
equipped and supplied. Yet the Armenians 
fought with the utmost heroism and skill; they 
had little chance of holding off their enemies 









indefinitely, but they knew that a Russian army 
was fighting its way to Van and their utmost 
hope was that they would be able to defy the be- 
siegers until these Russians arrived. As | am 
not writing the story of sieges and battles, | can- 
not describe in detail the numerous acts of in- 
dividual heroism, the codperation of the Armen- 
ian women, the ardor and energy of the Armenian 
children, the self-sacrificing zeal of the American 
missionaries, especially Dr. Usher and his wife 
and Miss Grace H. Knapp, and the thousand 
other circumstances that make this terrible 
month one of the most glorious pages in modern 
Armenian history. The wonderful thing about 
it is that the Armenians triumphed. After 
nearly five weeks of sleepless fighting, the Russian 
army suddenly appeared and the Turks fled into 
the surrounding country, where they found ap- 
peasement for their anger by again massacring 
unprotected Armenian villages. Dr. Usher, the 
American medical missionary, whose hospital 
at Van was destroyed by bombardment, is au- 
thority for the statement that, after driving off 
the Turks, the Russians began to collect and to 
cremate the bodies of Armenians who had been 
murdered in the province, with the result that 
55,000 bodies were burned. 

I] have told this story of the “Revolution” in 
Van not only because it marked the first stage in 
this organized attempt to wipe out a whole nation, 
but because these events are always brought for- 
ward by the Turks as a justification of their sub- 
sequent crimes. As I shall relate, Enver, Talaat, 
and the rest, when I appealed to them in behalf of 
the Armenians, invariably instanced the “revol- 
utionists” of Van as a sample of Armenian treach- 
ery. The famous “Revolution,” as this recital 
shows, was merely the determination of the 
Armenians to save their women’s honor and 
their own lives, after the Turks by massacring 
thousands of their neighbors, had shown them 

the fate that awaited them. 


IV 


The destruction of the Armenian race in 1915 
involved certain difficulties that had not impeded 
the operations of the Turks in the massacres of 
1895 and other years. In these earlier periods 
the Armenian.men had possessed little power or 
means of resistance. In those days Armenians 
had not been permitted to have military training, 
to serve in the Turkish army or to possess arms. 
As I have already said, these discriminations 
were withdrawn when the revolutionists obtained 
the upper hand in 1908. Not only were the Chris- 
tians now permitted to bear arms, but the 
authorities, in the full flush of their enthusiasm 
for freedom and equality, encouraged them to do 
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so. In the early part of 1915, therefore, every 
Turkish city contained thousands of Armenians 
who had been trained as soldiers and who were 
supplied with rifles, pistols, and other weapons of 
defense. The operations at Van once more 
disclosed that these men could use their 
munitions to good advantage. It was thus 
apparent that an Armenian massacre this 
time would generally assume more the char- 
acter of warfare than those wholesale butcheries 
of defenseless men and women which the Turks 
had always found so congenial. If this plan of 
murdering a race was to succeed, two preliminary 
steps would, therefore, have to be taken; it would 
be necessary to render all Armenian soldiers 
powerless and to deprive of their arms the Armen- 
jans in every city and town. Before Armenia 
could be slaughtered, Armenia must be made 
defenseless. 


ARMENIANS USED AS PACK ANIMALS 


In the early part of 1915, the Armenian soldiers 
in the Turkish army were reduced to a new status. 
Up to that time most of them had been combat- 
ants, but now they were all stripped of their arms 
and transformed into workmen. Instead of serv- 
ing their countrymen as artillerymen and cavalry- 
men, these former soldiers now discovered that 
they had been transformed into road laborers 
and pack animals. Army supplies of all kinds 
were loaded on their backs, and, stumbling under 
the burdens and driven by the whips and bayonets 
of the Turks, they were forced to drag their weary 
bodies into the mountains of the Caucasus. 
Sometimes they would have to plow their way, 
burdened in this fashion, almost waist high 
through snow. They had to spend practically 
all their time in the open, sleeping on the bare 
ground—whenever the ceaseless prodding of their 
taskmasters gave them an occasional oppor- 
tunity to sleep; they were given only scraps 
of food; if they fell sick, they were left where they 
had dropped, their Turkish oppressors perhaps 
stopping long enough to rob them of all their 
possessions—even of their clothes. If any strag- 
glers succeeded in reaching their destinations, 
they were not infrequently massacred. In many 
instances Armenian soldiers were disposed of in 
even more summary fashion, for it now became 
almost the general practice to shoot them in cold 
blood. In almost all cases the procedure was the 
same. Here and there squads of 50 or 100 men 
would be taken, bound together in groups of four, 
and then marched out to a secluded spot a short 
distance from the village. Suddenly the sound 
of rifle shots would fill the air, and the Turkish 
soldiers who had acted as the escort would sul- 
lenly return to camp. Those sent to bury the 
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bodies would find them almost invariably stark 
naked, for, as usual, the Turks had stolen all their 
clothes. In cases that came to my attention, the 
murderers had added a refinement to their vic- 
tims’ sufferings by compelling them to. dig their 
graves before being shot. 


WHOLESALE MASSACRE OF MEN 


Let me relate a single episode which is con- 
tained in one of the reports of our Consuls and 
which now forms part of the records of the Amer- 
ican State Department. Early in July 2,000 
Armenian “amélés’—such is the Turkish word 
for soldiers who have been reduced to workmen— 
were sent from Harpoot to build roads. The 
Armenians in that town understood what this 
meant and pleaded with the Governor for mercy. 
But this official insisted that the men were not to 
be harmed, and he even called upon the German 
missionary, Mr. Ehemann, to quiet the panic, 
giving that gentleman his word of honor that the 
ex-soldiers would be protected. Mr. Ehemann 
believed the Governor and assuaged the popular 
fear. Yet practically every man of these 2,000 
was massacred, and his body thrown into a cave. 
A few escaped, and it was from these that news of 
the massacre reached the world. A few days 
afterward another 2,000 soldiers were sent to 
Diarbekir. The only purpose of sending these 
men out in the open country was that they might 
be massacred. In order that they might have no 
strength to resist or to escape by flight, these 
poor creatures were systematically starved. 
Government agents went ahead on the road, 
notifying the Kurds that the caravan was ap- 
proaching and ordering them to do their congenial 
duty. Not only did the Kurdish tribesmen pour 
down from the mountains upon this starved and 
weakened regiment, but the Kurdish women 
came with butchers’ knives in order that they 
might gain that merit in Allah’s eyes that comes 
from killing a Christian. These massacres were 
not isolated happenings; | could detail many 
more episodes just as horrible as the one related 
above; throughout the Turkish Empire a sys- 
tematic attempt was made to kill all able-bodied 
men, not only for the purpose of removing all 
males who might propagate a new generation 
of Armenians, but for the purpose of rendering 
the weaker part of the population an easy prey. 

Dreadful as were these massacres of unarmed 
soldiers, they were mercy and justice themselves 
when compared with the treatment which was 
now visited upon those Armenians who were sus- 
pected of concealing arms. Naturally the Chris- 
tians became alarmed when placardswere posted in 
the villages and cities ordering everybody to bring 
all their arms to headquarters. Although this 
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order applied to all citizens, the Armenians well 
understood what the result would be, should they 
be left defenseless while their Moslem neighbors 
were permitted to retain their arms. In many 
cases, however, the persecuted people patiently 
obeyed the command, and then the Turkish 
officials almost joyfully seized their rifles as evi- 
dence that a “revolution” was being planned 
and threw their victims into prison on a charge 
of treason. Thousands failed to deliver arms 
simply because they had none to deliver, while 
an even greater number tenaciously refused to 
give them up, not because they were plotting an 
uprising, but because they proposed to defend 
their own lives and their women’s honor against 
the outrages which they knew were being planned. 
The punishment inflicted upon these recalci- 
trants forms one of the most hideous chapters of 
modern history. Most of us believe that torture 
has long ceased to be an administrative and jud- 
icial measure, yet | do not believe that the dark- 
est ages ever presented scenes more horrible 
than those which now took place all over Turkey. 
Nothing was sacred to the Turkish gendarmes; 
under the plea of searching for hidden arms, 
they ransacked churches, treated the altars and 
sacred utensils with the utmost indignity, and 
even held mock ceremonies in imitation of the 
Christian sacraments. They would beat the 
priests into insensibility, under the pretense that 
they were the centres of sedition. When they 
could discover no munitions in the churches, they 
would sometimes arm the bishops and priests 
with guns, pistols, and swords, then try them 
before court-martials for possessing weapons 
against the law, and march them in this condi- 
tion through the streets, merely to arouse the 
fanatical wrath of the mobs. The gendarmes 
treated women with the same cruelty with which 
they treated their husbands. There are cases on 
record in which women accused of concealing 
weapons were stripped naked and whipped with 
branches freshly cut from trees, and these beat-, 
ings were even inflicted on women who were with 
child. Violations so commonly accompanied 
these searches that Armenian women and girls, 
on the approach of the gendarmes, would flee to 
the woods, the hills, or to mountain caves. 


TORTURES INFLICTED ON “REVOLUTIONISTS” 


As a preliminary to the searches everywhere, 
the strong men of the villages and towns were 
arrested and taken to prison. Their tormentors 
here would exercise the most diabolical ingenuity 
in their attempt to make their victims declare 
themselves to be “revolutionists” and to tell the 
hiding places of their arms. A common practice 
was to place the prisoner in a room, with two 
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Turks stationed at each end and each side. The 
examination would then begin with the bastinado. 
This is a form of torture not uncommon in the 
Orient; it consists of beating the soles of the feet 
with a thin rod. At first the pain is not marked; 
but as the process goes slowly on, it develops 
into the most terrible agony, the feet swell and 
burst, and not infrequently, after being submitted 
to this treatment, they have to be amputated. 
The gendarmes would bastinado their Armenian 
victim until he fainted; they would then revive 
him by sprinkling water on his face and begin 
again. If this did not succeed in bringing their 
victim to terms, they had numerous other 
methods of persuasion. They would pull out his 
eyebrows and beard almost hair by hair; they 
would extract his finger nails and toe nails; they 
would apply red-hot irons to his breast, tear off 
his flesh with red-hot pincers and then pour 
boiling butter into the wounds. In some cases 
the gendarmes would nail hands and feet to pieces 
of wood—evidently in imitation of the cruci- 
fixion, and then, while the sufferer writhed in his 
agony, they would cry: 

“Now let your Christ come and help you!” 

These cruelties—and many others which | 
forbear to describe—were usually inflicted in the 
night time. Turks would be stationed around 
the prisons, beating drums and blowing whistles, 
so that the screams of the sufferers would not 
reach the villagers. 

In thousands of cases, the Armenians endured 
these agonies and refused to surrender their arms 
simply because they had none to surrender. How- 
~ ever, they could not persuade their tormentors 
that this was the case. It, therefore, became 
customary, when news was received that the 
searchers were approaching, for Armenians to pur- 
chase arms from their Turkish neighbors, so that 
they might be able to give them up and escape 
these frightful punishments. 


LEARNING FROM THE SPANISH INQUISITION 


One day I was discussing these proceedings 
with a responsible Turkish official, who was de- 
scribing the tortures inflicted. He made no se- 
cret of the fact that the Government had instigated 
them, and, like all Turks of the official classes, 
he enthusiastically approved this treatment of the 
detested race. This official told me that all these 
details were matters of nightly discussion at the 
headquarters of the Union and Progress Com- 
mittee. Each new method of inflicting pain 
was hailed as a splendid discovery, and the 
regular attendants were constantly ransacking 
their brains in the effort to devise some new tor- 
ment. He told me that they even delved in- 
to the records of the Spanish Inquisition and 








other historic institutions of torture and adopted 
all the suggestions found there. He did not tell 
me who carried off the prize in this gruesome 
competition, but common reputation throughout 
Armenia gave a preéminent infamy to Djevdet 
Bey, the Vali of Van, whose activities in that 
section I have already described. All through 
this country Djevdet was generally known as the 
“horseshoer of Bashkala’’, for this connoisseur in 
torture had invented what was perhaps the 
masterpiece of all—that of nailing horseshoes to 
the feet of his Armenian victims. 


V 


Yet these happenings did not constitute what 
the newspapers of the time commonly referred to 
as the Armenian atrocities; they Were merely the 
preparatory steps in the destruction of the race. 
The Young Turks displayed greater ingenuity 
than their predecessor, Abdul Hamid. The 
injunction of the deposed Sultan was merely “to 
kill, kill,’ whereas the Turkish democracy hit 
upon an entirely new plan. Instead of massacring 
outright the Armenian race, they now decided 
to deport it. In the south and southeastern 
section of the Ottoman Empire lie the Syrian 
Desert and the Mesopotamian Valley. Though 
part of this area was once the scene of a flourish- 
ing civilization, for the last five centuries it has 
suffered the blight that becomes the lot of any 
country that is subjected to Turkish rule; and it 
is now a dreary, desolate waste, without cities 
and towns or life of any kind, populated only by 
a few wild and fanatical Bedouin tribes. Only 
the most industrious labor, expended through 
many years, could transform this desert into the 
abiding place of any considerable population. 
The central government now announced its inten- 
tion of gathering the 2,000,000 or more Armenians 
living in the several sections of the Empire 
and transporting them to this desolate and 
inhospitable region. Had they undertaken such 
a deportation in good faith it would have 
represented the height of cruelty and injustice. 
As a matter of fact, the Turks never had the 
slightest idea of reéstablishing the Armenians 
in this new country. They knew that the great 
majority would never reach_ their destination 
and.that those who did would either die of thirst 
and starvation, or be murdered by the wild 
Mohammedan desert tribes. The real purpose 
of the deportation was robbery and destruction; 
it really represented a new method of massacre. 
When the Turkish authorities gave the orders for 
these deportations, they were merely giving the 
death warrant to awhole race ;they understood this 
well, and, in their conversations with me, they 
made no particular attempt to conceal the fact. 









































































All through the spring and summer of 10915, 
the deportations took place. Of the larger cities, 
only Constantinople, Smyrna, and Aleppo were 
spared; practically all other places where a single 
Armenian family lived now became the scenes of 
these unspeakable tragedies. Scarcely a single 
Armenian, whatever his education or wealth, or 
whatever the social class to which he belonged, 
was exempted from the order. In some villages 
placards were posted ordering the whole Armenian 
population to present itself in a public place 
at an appointed time—usually a day or two 
ahead, and in other places the town crier would 
go through the streets delivering the order 
vocally. In still others not the slightest warning 
was given. The gendarmes would appear before 
an Armenian house and order all the inmates to 
follow them. They would take women engaged 
in their domestic tasks without giving them the 
chance to change their clothes. The police fell 
upon them just as the eruption of Vesuvius fell 
upon Pompeii; women were taken from the wash- 
tubs, children were snatched out of bed, the 
bread was left half-baked in the oven, the family 
meal was abandoned partly eaten, the children 
were taken from the school room, leaving their 
books open at the daily task, and the men were 
forced to abandon their plows in the fields and 
their cattle on the mountain side. Even women 
who had just given birth to children would be 
forced to leave their beds and join the panic- 
stricken throng, their sleeping babies in their 
arms. Such things as they hurriedly snatched 
up—a shawl, a blanket, perhaps a few scraps 
of food—was all that they could take of their 
household belongings. To their frantic ques- 
tions: “Where are we going?” the gendarmes 
would vouchsafe only one reply: “To the in- 
terior.” 

In some cases the refugees were given a few 
hours, in exceptional instances a few days, to 
dispose of their property and household effects. 
But the proceeding, of course, amounted simply 
to robbery. They could sell only to Turks, and 
since both buyers and sellers knew that they had 
only a day or two to market the accumulations 
of a lifetime, the prices obtained represented a 
small fraction of their value. Sewing machines 
would bring one or two dollars—a cow would 
go for a dollar, a houseful of furniture would be 
sold for a pittance. In many cases Armenians 
were prohibited from selling or Turks from buy- 
ing even at these ridiculous prices; under pretense 
that the Government intended to sell their ef- 
fects to pay the creditors whom they would 
inevitably leave behind, their household furniture 
would be placed in stores or heaped up in public 
places, where it was usually pillaged by Turkish 
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men and women. The government officials 
would also inform the Armenians that, since 
their deportation was only temporary, the inten- 
tion being to bring them back after the war was 
over, they would not be permitted to sell their 
houses. Scarcely had the former possessors left 
the village, when Mohammedan Mohadjirs— 
immigrants from other parts of Turkey—would 
be moved into the Armenian quarters. Similarly 
all their valuables, money, rings, watches, and 
jewelry, would be taken to the police stations 
for “‘safe keeping” pending their return, and then 
parceled out among the Turks. Yet these rob- 
beries gave the refugees little anguish, for far 
more terrible and agonizing scenes were taking 
place under their eyes. The systematic ex- 
termination of the men continued; such males as 
the persecutions which | have already described 
had left were now violently dealt with. Before 
the caravans were started, it became the regular 
practice to separate the young men from the 
families, tie them together in groups of four, 
lead them to the outskirts, and shoot them. 
Public hangings without trial—the only of- 
fense being that the victims were Armenians— 
were taking place constantly. The gendarmes 
showed a particular desire to annihilate the edu- 
cated and the influential. From American Con- 
suls and missionaries | was constantly receiving 
reports of such executions and many of the events 
which they described will never fade from my 
memory. At Angora all Armenian men from 15 
to 70 were arrested, bound together in groups of 
four, and sent on the road in the direction of 
Caesarea. When they had traveled five or six 
hours and had reached a secluded valley, a mob of 
Turkish peasants fell upon them with clubs, ham- 
mers, axes, scythes, spades, and saws. Such in- 
struments not only caused more agonizing deaths 
than guns and pistols, but, as the Turks them- 
selves boasted, they were more economical, since 
they did not involve the waste of powder and 
shell. In this way they exterminated the whole 
male population of Angora, including all its men 
of wealth and breeding, and their bodies, horri- 
bly mutilated, were left in the valley, where they 
were devoured by wild beasts. After completing 
this destruction, the peasants and gendarmes 
gathered in the local tavern, comparing notes 
and boasting of the number of “giaours”’ that 
each had slain. In Trebizond the men were 
placed in boats and sent out on the Black Sea; 
gendarmes would then come up in boats, shoot 
them down and throw their bodies into the water. 

When the signal was given for the caravans to 
move, therefore, they consisted for the greater 
part of women, children, and old men. Any one 
who could possibly have protected them from 
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THE FIRST CHRISTIAN NATION 


Six Turkish vilayets in the northeastern part of Asia Minor constitute Armenia. The Armenian nation is one of the 
oldest in the world; the Armenian church is the oldest state Christian church in the world. There are about 2,000,000 
Armenians in these provinces—a little island of Christians surrounded by people of hostile race and hostile religion. For 
five centuries their lives have been one continuous martyrdom, their agony reaching its most terrible stage in the spring 


and summer months of 1915 


the fate that awaited them had been destroyed. 
Not infrequently the prefect of the city, as the 
mass started on its way, would wish them a deri- 
sive “pleasant journey.”’ Before the caravan 
moved the women were sometimes offered the 
alternative of becoming Mohammedans. Even 
though they accepted the new faith, which few 
of them did, their earthly troubles did not end. 
The converts were compelled to surrender their 
children to a so-called “Moslem Orphanage,’ 
with the agreement that they should be trained 
as devout followers of the Prophet. They them- 
selves must then show the sincerity of their con- 
version by abandoning their Christian husbands 
and marrying Moslems. If no good Moham- 
medan offered himself as a husband, then the new 
convert was deported, however strongly she might 
protest her devotion to Islam. 

At first the Government showed some inclina- 
tion to protect these deporting throngs. The 
officers usually divided them into convoys, in 
some’ cases numbering several hundred, in others 
several thousand. The civil authorities occa- 
sionally furnished ox-carts which carried such 
household furniture as the exiles had succeeded 
in scrambling together. A guard of gendarmerie 
accompanied each convoy, ostensibly to guide 
and protect it. Women, scantily clad, carrying 
babies in their arms or ontheir backs, marchedside 
by side with old men hobbling along with canes. 
Children would run along, evidently regarding 
the procedure, in the early stages, as some new 
lark. A more prosperous member would perhaps 
have a horse or a donkey, occasionally a farmer 
had rescued a cow or a sheep, which would trudge 


along at his side, and the usual assortment of 
family pets, dogs, cats, and birds, became parts of 
the variegated procession. From thousands of 
Armenian cities and villages these despairing 
caravans now set forth; they filled all the roads 
leading south; everywhere, as they moved on, 
they raised a huge dust, and abandoned débris— 
chairs, blankets, bed clothes, household utensils, 
and other impediments—marked the course of 
the processions. When the caravans first started, 
the individuals bore some resemblance to human 
beings; in a few hours, however, the dust of the 
road plastered their faces and clothes, the mud 
caked their lower members, and the slowly ad- 
vancing mobs, frequently bent with fatigue and 
crazed by the brutality of their “protectors,” 
resembled some new and strange animal species. 
Yet for the better part of six months, from April 
to October, 1915, practically all the highways in 
Asia Minor were crowded with these unearthly 
bands of exiles. They could be seen winding 
in and out of every valley and climbing up the 
sides of nearly every mountain—moving on and 
on, they scarcely knew whither, except that every 
road led to death. Village after village and town 
after town was evacuated of its Armenian popu- 
lation, under the distressing circumstances al- 
ready detailed. In these six months, as far as can 
be ascertained, about 1,200,000 people started 
on this journey to the Syrian Desert. 

“Pray for us,” they would say as they left their 
homes—the homes in which their ancestors had 
lived for 2,500 years. “We shall not see you in this 
world again, but sometime we shall meet. Pray 
for us.” 
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The Armenians had hardly left their native 
villages when the persecutions began. The 
roads over which they traveled were little more 
than donkey paths and what had started a few 
hours before as an orderly procession soon be- 
came a disheveled and scrambling mob. Women 
were separated from their children and husbands 
from their wives. The old people soon lost con- 
tact with their families and became exhausted 
and footsore. The Turkish drivers of the ox- 
carts, after extorting the last penny from their 
charges, would suddenly dump them and their 
belongings into the road, turn around and return 
to the villages for other victims. Thus ina short 
time practically everybody, young and old, was 
compelled to travel on foot. The gendarmes, 
whom the Government had sent supposedly to 
protect the exiles, in a very few hours became 
their tormentors. They followed their charges 
with fixed bayonets, prodding anyone who showed 
any tendency to slacken the pace. Those who 
attempted to stop for rest, or who fell exhausted 
on the road, were compelled, with the utmost 
brutality, to rejoin the moving throng. They 
even assailed pregnant women with bayonets; 
if one, as frequently happened, gave birth along 
the road, she was immediately forced to get up 
and rejoin the marchers. The whole course of 
the journey became a perpetual struggle with the 
Moslem inhabitants. Detachments of gendarmes 
would go ahead, notifying the Kurdish tribes that 
their victims were approaching and Turkish 
peasants were also informed that their long 
awaited opportunity had arrived. The Govern- 
ment even opened the prisons and set free the 
convicts, on the understanding that they should 
behave like good Moslems to the approaching 
Armenians. Thus every caravan had a contin- 
uous battle for existence with several classes of 
enemies—their accompanying gendarmes, the 
Turkish peasants and villagers, the Kurdish 
tribes, and bands of Chétés or brigands. And we 
must always keep in mind that the men who 
might have defended these wayfarers had nearly 
all been killed or forced into the army as workmen, 
and that the exiles themselves had been system- 
atically deprived of all weapons before the journey 
began. 

-- When they had traveled a few hours from their 
Starting place, the Kurds would sweep down from 
their mountain homes. Rushing up to the 
young girls they would lift their veils and carry 
the pretty ones off to the hills. They would steal 
such children as pleased their fancy and merci- 
lessly rob all the rest of the throng. If the exiles 
had started with any money or food, their assail- 
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ants would appropriate it, thus leaving them a 
hopeless prey to starvation. They would steal 
their clothing, and sometimes even leave both 
men and women in a state of complete nudity. 
All the time that they were committing these 
depredations the Kurds would freely massacre, 
and the screams of old men and women would add 
to the general horror. Such as escaped these 
attacks in the open would find new terrors await- 
ing them in the Moslem villages. Here the Turk- 
ish roughs would fall upon the women, leaving 
them sometimes dead from their experiences or 
sometimes ravingly insane. After spending a 
night in a hideous encampment of this kind, the 
exiles, or such as had survived, would start again 
the next morning. The ferocity of the gendarmes 
apparently increased as the journey lengthened, 
for they seemed almost to resent the fact that 
part of their charges continued to live. Anyone 
who dropped on the road was frequently bay- 
oneted on the spot. The Armenians began to 
die by hundreds from hunger and thirst. Even 
when they came to rivers, the gendarmes, merely 
to torment them, would sometimes not let them 
drink. The hot sun of the desert burned their 
scantily clothed bodies and their bare feet, tread- 
ing the hot sand of the desert, became so sore that 
thousands fell and died or were killed where they 
lay. Thus, in a few days, what had been a pro- 
cession of normal human beings became a stum- 
bling horde of dust-covered skeletons, ravenously 
looking for scraps of food, eating any offal that 
came their way, crazed by the hideous sights that 
filled every hour of their existence, sick with all 
the diseases that accompany such hardships and 
deprivations, but still prodded on and on by the 
whips and clubs and bayonets of their execution- 
ers. 


TERRIBLE SCENES AT THE RIVER EUPHRATES 


And thus, as the exiles moved they left behind 
them another caravan—that of dead and unburied 
bodies, of old men and women dying in the last 
stages of typhus, dysentery, and cholera, of little 
children lying on their backs and setting up their 
last piteous wails for food and water. There 
were women who held up their babies to strangers, 
begging them to take them and save them from 
their tormentors, and failing this, they would 
throw them into wells or leave them behind 
bushes, that at least they might die undisturbed. 
Behind was left a small army of girls who had 
been sold as slaves—frequently for a medjidie, 
or about eighty cents—and who, after serving 
the brutal purposes of their purchasers, were 
forced to lead lives of prostitution. A string of 
encampments, filled by the sick and the dying, 
mingled with the unburied or half buried bodies 
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of the dead, marked the course of the advancing 
throngs. Flocks of vultures followed them in 
the air, and ravenous dogs, fighting one another 
for the bodies of the dead, constantly pursued 
them. The most terrible scenes took place at 
the rivers, especially the Euphrates. Some- 
times, when crossing this stream, the gendarmes 
would push the women into the water, shooting 
all who attempted to save themselves by swim- 
ming. Frequently the women themselves would 
save their honor by jumping into the river, their 
children in their arms. “In the last week in 
June,” I quote from a consular report, “sev- 
eral parties of Erzerum Armenians were de- 
ported on successive days and most of them mas- 
sacred on the way, either by shooting or drown- 
ing. One, Madame Zarouhi, an elderly lady of 
means, who was thrown into the Euphrates, 
saved herself by clinging to a boulder in the river. 
She succeeded in approaching the bank and re- 
turned to Erzerum to hide herself in a Turkish 
friend’s house. She told Prince Argoutinsky, 
the representative of the ‘All-Russian Urban 
Union’ in Erzerum, that she shuddered to recall 
how hundreds of children were bayoneted by 
the Turks and thrown into the Euphrates, and 
how men and women were stripped naked, tied 
together in hundreds, shot and then hurled into 
the river. In a loop of the river near Erzingan, 
she said, the thousands of dead bodies created 
such a barrage that the Euphrates changed its 
course for about a hundred yards.”’ 

It is absurd for the Turkish Government to as- 
sert that it ever seriously intended to “deport the 
Armenians to new homes;”’ the treatment which 
was given the convoys clearly shows that exter- 
mination was the real purpose of Enver and 
Talaat. How many exiled to the south under 
these revolting conditions ever reached their 
destinations? The experiences of a single cara- 
van shows how completely this plan of deporta- 
tion developed into one of annihilation. The 
details in question were furnished me directly 
by the American Consul at Aleppo, and are now 
on file in the State Department at Washington. 
On the first of June a convoy of three thousand 
Armenians, mostly women, girls, and children left 
Harpoot. Following the usual custom the Gov- 
ernment provided them an escort of seventy 
gendarmes, under the command of a Turkish 
leader, Bey. In accordance with the common 
experience these gendarmes proved to be not their 
protectors, but their tormentors and their execu- 
tioners. Hardly had they got well started on the 
road when—as before—Bey took 400 liras from 
the caravan, on the plea that he was keeping it 
safely until their arrival at Malatia; no sooner 
had he robbed them of the only thing that might 








have provided them with food than he ran away, 
leaving them all to the tender mercies of the gen- 
darmes. 

All the way to Ras-ul-Ain, the first station on 
the Bagdad line, the existence of these wretched 
travelers was one prolonged horror. The gen- 
darmes went ahead, informing the half-savage 
tribes of the mountains that several thousand 
Armenian women and girls were approaching. 
The Arabs and Kurds began to carry off the girls, 
the mountaineers fell upon them repeatedly, 
killing and violating the women, and the gen- 
darmes themselves joined in the orgy. One by 
one the few men that accompanied the convoy 
were killed. The women had succeeded in se- 
creting money from their persecutors, keeping it 
in their mouths and hair; with this they would 
buy horses, only to have them repeatedly stolen 
by the Kurdish tribesmen. Finally the gen- 
darmes, having robbed and beaten and killed 
and violated their charges for thirteen days 
abandoned them altogether. Two days after- 
ward the Kurds went through the party and 
rounded up all the males who still remained alive. 
They found about 150, their ages varying from 


15 to 90 years, and these they promptly took — 


away and butchered to the last man. But that 
same day another convoy from Sivas joined this 
one from Harpoot, increasing the numbers of 
the whole caravan to 18,000 people. 

Another Kurdish Bey now took command, and 
to him, as to all men placed in the same position, 
the opportunity was regarded merely as one for 
pillage, outrage, and murder. This chieftain 
summoned all his followers from the mountains 
and invited them to work their complete will 
upon this great mass of Armenians. Day after 
day and night after night the prettiest girls were 
carried away; sometimes they returned in a piti- 
able condition that told the full story of their 
sufferings. Any stragglers, those who were so 
old and infirm and sick that they could not keep 
up with the marchers, were promptly killed. 
Whenever they reached a Turkish village all the 
local vagabonds were permitted to prey upon the 
Armenian girls. When the diminishing band 
reached the Euphrates they saw the bodies of 200 
men floating upon the surface. By this time 
they had all been so repeatedly robbed that they 
had practically nothing left except a few ragged 
clothes and even these the Kurds now took, the 
consequence being that the whole convoy marched 
for five days completely naked under the scorching 
desert sun. For another five days they did not 
have a morsel of bread or a drop of water. “Hun- 
dreds fell dead on the way,” the report reads, 
“their tongues were turned to charcoal and when, 
at the end of five days, they reached a fountain, 
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the whole convoy naturally rushed toward it. 
But here the policemen barred the way and for- 
bade them to take a single drop of water. Their 
purpose was to sell it at from one to three liras a 
cup and sometimes they actually withheld the 
water after getting the money. At another place, 
where there were wells, some women threw them- 
selves into them, as there was no rope or pail to 
draw up the water. These women were drowned, 
and, in spite of that, the rest of the people drank 
from that well, the dead bodies still remaining 
there and polluting the water. Sometimes, when 
the wells were shallow and the women could go 
down into them and come out again, the other 
people would rush to lick or suck their wet, dirty 
clothes, in the effort to quench their thirst. When 
they passed an Arab village in their naked condi- 
tion the Arabs pitied them and gave them old 
pieces of cloth to cover themselves with. Some 
of the exiles who still had money bought some 
clothes; but some still remained who traveled 
thus naked all the way to the city of Aleppo. The 
poor women could hardly walk for shame; they 
all walked bent double.” 


OUT OF 18,000 ARMENIANS ONLY 150 SURVIVE 


On the seventieth day a few creatures reached 
Aleppo. Out of the combined convoy of 18,000 
souls just 150 women and children reached 
their destination. A few of the rest, the most 
attractive, were still living as captives of the 
Kurds and Turks; all the rest were dead. 

My only reason for relating such dreadful 
things as this is that, without the details, the 
English-speaking public cannot understand pre- 
cisely what this nation is which we call Turkey. 
I have by no means told the most terrible details, 
for a complete narration of the sadistic orgies of 
which these Armenian men and women were the 
victims can never be printed in an American 
publication. Whatever crimes the most perverted 
instincts of the human mind can devise and what- 
ever refinements of persecution and injustice the 
most debased imagination can conceive, became 
the daily misfortunes of this devoted people. | 
am confident that the whole history of the human 
race contains no such horrible episode as this. 
The great massacres and persecutions of the past 
seem almost insignificant when compared with the 
sufferings of the Armenian race in 1915. The 
slaughter of the Albigenses in the early part of 
the thirteenth century has always been regarded 
as one of the most pitiful events in history. In 
these outbursts of fanaticism about 60,000. people 
were killed. In the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
about 30,000 human beings lost their lives. The 
Sicilian Vespers, which has always figured as one 
of the most fiendish outbursts of this kind, caused 
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the destruction of 8,000. Volumes have been writ- 
ten about the Spanish Inquisition under Torque- 
mada, yet in the.eighteen years of his adminis- 
tration only a little more than 8,000 heretics 
were done to death. Perhaps the one event in 
history that most resembles the Armenian deport- 
ations was the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. According to Pres- 
cott 160,000 were uprooted from their homes and 
scattered broadcast over Africa and Europe. Yet 
all these previous persecutions seem almost trivial 
when we compare them with the sufferings of the 
Armenians, in which at least 600,000 people were 
destroyed and perhaps as many as _ 1,000,000. 
And these earlier massacres, when we compare 
them with the spirit that directed the Armenian 
atrocities, have one feature that we can almost 
describe as an excuse; they were the product of 
religious fanaticism and most of the men and wo- 
men who instigated them sincerely believed that 
they were devoutly serving their Maker. Un- 
doubtedly religious fanaticism was an impelling 
motive with the Turkish and Kurdish rabble who 
slew Armenians as a service to Allah, but the men 
who really conceived the crime had no such mo- 
tive. Practically all of them were atheists, with 
no more respect for Mohammedanism than for 
Christianity, and with them the one motive was a 
cold-blooded, calculating state policy. 


PERSECUTION OF THE GREEKS 


The Armenians are not the only subject people 
in Turkey who have suffered from this policy 
of making Turkey exclusively the country of 
the Turks. The story which I have told about 
the Armenians | could also tell with certain modi- 
fications about the Greeks and the Syrians. In- 
deed, the Greeks were the first victims of this 
nationalizing idea. | have already described how, 
in the few months preceding the European War, 
the Ottoman Government began deporting its 
Greek subjects along the coast of Asia Minor. 
These outrages aroused little interest in Europe 
or the United States, yet in the space of three or 
four months about 400,000 Greeks were taken 
from their age-long homes on the Mediterranean 
littoral and removed to the Greek Islands in the 
Aegean Sea. For the larger part these were bona 
fide deportations; that is, the Greek inhabitants 
were actually removed to new places and were not 
subjected to wholesale massacre. It was prob- 
ably for the reason that the civilized world did 
not protest against these deportations that the 
Turks afterward decided to apply the same 
methods on a large scale not only to the Greeks 
but to the Armenians, Syrians, Nestorians, and 
others of its subject peoples. In fact, Bedri Bey, 
the Prefect of Police at Constantinople, himself 
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told one of my secretaries that the Turks had 
expelled the Greeks so successfully that they had 
decided to adopt the same method to all the other 
races in the Empire. ; 

The martyrdom of the Greeks, therefore, com- 
prised two periods, that antedating the war, and 
that which began in the early part of 1915. The 
first affected the Greeks living on the sea coast 
of-Asia Minor. The second affected those living 
in Thrace and in the territories surrounding the 
Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
and the coast of the Black Sea. These latter, to 
the extent of several hundred thousand, were 
sent to the interior of Asia Minor. The Turks 
adopted almost identically the same procedure 
against the Greeks as that which they had 
adopted against the Armenians. They began 
by incorporating the Greeks into the Ottoman 
army and then transforming them into labor 
battalions, using them to build roads in the Cau- 
casus and other scenes of action. These Greek 
soldiers, just I..c¢ the Armenians, died by thou- 
sands from cold, hunger, and other privations. 
The same house to house searches for hidden 
weapons took place in the Greek villagesand Greek 
men and women were beaten and tortured just 
as were their fellow Armenians. The Greeks 
had to submit to the same forced requisitions, 
which amounted, in their case, as in the case of 
the Armenians, merely to plundering on a whole- 
sale scale. The Turks attempted to force their 
Greek subjects to become Mohammedans; Greek 
girls, just like Armenian girls, were stolen and 
taken to Turkish harems and Greek boys were 
kidnapped and placed in Moslem households. 
The Greeks, just like the Armenians, were accused 
of disloyalty to the Ottoman Government; the 
Turks declared that they had furnished supplies 
to the English submarines in the Marmora andalso 
of acting as spies. The Turks also declared that 
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the Greeks were not loyal to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment but that they also looked forward to the 
day when the Greeks outside of Turkey would 
become a part of Greece. These latter charges 
were unquestionably true; that the Greeks, after 
suffering for five centuries the most unspeakable 
outrages at the hands of the Turks, should look 
longingly to the day when their territory should 
be part of the fatherland was to be expected. 
The Turks, as in the case of the Armenians, seized 
upon this as an excuse for a violent onslaught on 
the whole race. Everywhere the Greeks were 
gathered in groups and, under the so-called pro- 
tection of Turkish gendarmes, they were trans- 
ported, the larger part on foot, into the interior. 
Just how many were scattered in this fashion is 
not definitely known, the estimates varying any- 
where from 200,000 up to 1,000,000. These 
caravans suffered great privations, but they were 
not submitted to general massacre as were the 
Armenians, and this is probably the reason why 
the outside world has not heard so much about 
them. The Turks showed them this greater 
consideration not from any motive of pity. The 
Greeks, unlike the Armenians, had a government 
which was vitally interested in their welfare. 
At this time there was a general apprehension 


‘among the Teutonic Allies that Greece would 


enter the war on the side of the Entente, and a 
wholesale massacre of Greeks in Asia Minor 
would unquestionably have produced such a 
state of mind in Greece that its pro-German King 
would have been unable longer to have kept his 
country out of the war. It was only a matter of 
state policy, therefore, that saved these Greek 
subjects of Turkey from all the horrors that befell 
the Armenians. But their sufferings were still 
terrible and constitute another chapter in the long 
story of crimes for which civilization will hold the 
Turks responsible. 


Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story will be continued in the December World’s Work 


[Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story is copyrighted in France and England. All rights reserved.| 
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N THIS page are two pictures of the first 
American-built Caproni bombing plane, 
the sensational Italian machine, one of 

which carried twelve passengers from Rome to 
London, across the Alps. It was in planes of this 
type that the bombing expedition to Vienna, led 
by Gabriel d’Annunzio, the famous poet, was 
made from an Italian base. This first American- 
built Caproni has a wing-spread of more than 
seventy-five feet. It is equipped with three 
Liberty motors of 325 horsepower each; its nine- 
foot propellers, two in front and one in the rear, 
make 1,400 revolutions per minute. It was given 
its first official test on September 21st, when it sur- 
passed the expectations of Allied officers in its alti- 
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tude, weight-carrying, and speed performances. 
In a flight of one hour it reached an altitude of 
14,000 feet, carrying a load consisting of three 
men, enough gasolene for a five-hour flight and 
1,900 pounds of lead, equivalent to practically a 
ton of high-explosive bombs. 

On September 27th this machine made a flight 
over New York City carrying fourteen persons, 
the largest number ever carried in an airplane in 
America. The machine carried its live load of 
2,205 pounds to an altitude of 8,885 feet. Part of 
the time the flight over the city was amade ata 
height of only 600 feet. A speed of 105 miles an 
hour was attained. 

Both Caproni and Handley-Page bombing air- 
planes are being manufactured in Amer- 
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ica for the United States Army, and 
while there is considerable rivalry be- 
tween thedesignersand builders of these 
respectively Italian and English types 
of giant flyers, there is entire agreement 
as tothe merits of the Liberty motor, 
with which both types of machines, as 
built in this country, are equipped. It 
has proved thoroughly satisfactory in 
practical use as well as in the trial tests. 
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READING SIGNALS FROM THE GROUND 
“How can the airman who has no wireless receive signals from the groundr” The upper photograph answers the ques- 
tion. The “shutters,” strips of colored canvas, are arranged in different formations by a trained Signal Corps squad, and the 
air pilot flying overhead can read them from a height of two or three miles. A secret signal code is used, of course. 
The lower photograph shows the observer on a bombing plane inside the ‘‘camera obscura,” an adaptation of an ancient 
device whereby, by means of lenses and mirrors, a panorama of external objects is projected upon a sheet of white paper. The 


course of the plane can thus be charted and recorded. 
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EYES OF THE ARTILLERY 

The ‘Eyes of the Artillery” are the 
captive balloons, familiarly known to the 
members of the A.E.F. as “elephants.” 
The development of the observation bal- 
loon has been one of the most important 
and interesting phases of the war. At the 
left is shown the method of inflating the 
“elephant” with hydrogen gas. The A.E. 
F. has its own plants overseas for manu- 
facturing this gas. Below isan “elephant” 
being led out of its hangar, with a reserve 
squad at attention foremergencies. This 
type of balloon was devised by Captain 
Caquot, of the French Army, and is used 
by all the Allies and has been imitated by 
the Germans. !t is ninety-three feet long, 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and has a 
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gas capacity of 1,000 cubic meters, or 
35,000 cubic feet 
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CREW OF AN OBSERVATION BALLOON 
The standard crew of an “elephant ’’ consists of a pilot and an artil- 





lery observer. The telephone which the pilot uses is connected to a wire 

running through the centre of the quarter-inch steel cable that serves as 

‘ an anchor-rope and downhaul. At an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
the observer with his glasses can see the enemy’s positions and move- 
ments many miles distanr, and word is instantly telephoned back to the 
artillery, perhaps several miles to the rear of the balloon. The crew of 
an “elephant” must be constantly on the alert, as their chumsy craft 
offers a fine fixed target for enemy airplanes and “Archies.” Let a sin- 
gle magnesium bullet pierce the envelope and—pouf !—the hydrogen 
flares into flame and there is no more “elephant.” So each occupant 
of the basket keeps the ropes of his parachute fastened to his belt. 
I'he canvas case containing the parachute is fastened only by a single 
strand of rope-yarn. When danger threatens, pilot and observer leap 
overboard, the parachutes are torn from their cases, the men fall like 
plummets for a few hundred feet, then the parachutes open and they 
float gently to earth. Even though it is not considered sporting to 
shoot at a parachute jumper, it takes nerve to make the dive 
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THE CAQUOT TYPE OF OBSERVATION BALLOON , 


The curious triple-looped tail of the Caquot type of observation 
balloon is the secret of its efficiency. A spherical balloon is unsteady 
and bobs about in the wind. The tail not only keeps the head of the 
balloon toward the wind, but becomes inflated by the wind and, by 
means of a diaphragm arrangement inside the balloon, keeps the main 
gas-bag rigid even when much of the hydrogen has leaked out. The 
“elephant,” therefore, at all times retains the shape, clearly shown in 
the illustration below, upon which depends its proper functioning. 
The successful manufacture of “elephants” in the United States in- 
volved the establishment of looms for the weaving of the fabric and the 
training of a large body of labor under the direction of skilled experts 
from France. ‘here has been no shortage of balloons, either for train- 
ing schools on this side or for service at the front 
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HAULING DOWN A CAPTIVE BALLOON 

Is done by a special windlass. The lower photo- 
graph shows Signal Corps men running to seize 
the trailing guide-rope 
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